


This rayon flannel suit was 





beautifully-styled by R&K 





with seasons of versatile wear 
in mind! More than the usual 
flattery, too, with a softly 
bloused jacket and slim, slim 
skirt. In beige or blue, sizes 
10 to 18, from Thalhimers 


Misses’ Dresses, 3rd . . . only $25 





Dial MI 3-4211 for Thalhimers, Shop Mondays 
and Fridays 9 to 9, other days 9 to 5:30 








| STEELECO- More Than A SHADE Better! 


{anufactured eae 1900 by THE OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO.—Oldest Manufacturers of Automatic Duck Shades in America. 









FLOWERS INSTALLATION of STEELECO SHADES in The Wm. Leroy Vandervall 
Elementary School, Henrico County, Virginia 





STEELECO, America’s Finest Window Shades, are the product 
of the oldest manufacturers of Automatic-Acting Duck Window 
Shades in America. STEELECO Shades are manufactured — 
not merely assembled — in a modern plant, by expert workers 
who meet the most exacting standards of quality. 


: Why should you use Duck Window Shades? The answer 
is simple—because a cotton duck shade is economical, 
. pleasing and restful to the eyes, easy and inexpensive to 
; maintain—will withstand hard use and abuse—lasts 
longer—outwears any other shade cloth 5 to 1. 





STEELECO Window Shades are distributed 
exclusively in this area by Flowers Equip- 
ment Co., Inc. Complete details and catalog of 
Window Shades will be mailed upon request. 


FLOWERS EQUIPMENT CO., INC.—RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





STEELECO Distributors — 327 West Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Teachers ! 


WIN A FREE 


UMMER 


SCHOLARSHIP... 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 


GRAND AWARD 


ay a0) 0) 0) 


FORTY 


$200 awarps 


AMERICAN 
a) — ee 


The standard by: which all other public seating is measured 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash. 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 


Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: ‘Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 


2 


erty of the American Seating Company. 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 
* a letter. Include your name and ad- 
dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 
4 You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to any one individual. 
Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 
6 This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract—in 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan, 
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Our Cover—National Gypsum Company’s Kimballton, Va., plant 
plays a vital role supporting industry in Virginia and neighboring states. 
This plant, located in Giles County, supplies many steel, carbide, paper 
and chemical producers with the limestone so essential to their produc- 
tion processes. In addition to supplying raw material in large quantities 
to industrial users, National Gypsum is a leading producer of building 
materials. At 39 plants in the United States and Canada the Company 
produces some 250 building products for residential, industrial and 
commercial construction. (Photograph by Virginia State Chamber of 


Commerce) 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


If you teach effectively with films you 
must select, to meet your goals, films that 
are made to serve you specifically. To help 
you, producers mentioned in this column 
will send lists of their films designed for 
certain subjects and certain developmental 
levels, to explain and make concrete cer- 
tain understandings and attitudes. They 
have for you also lists of films correlated 
with commonly-used texts, especially for 
science, social studies, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, guidance, and certain voca- 
tional areas. Write them to help vou find 
these teaching films made actually to fit 
your classroom needs. 

When you see with your eyes as you 
listen and hear the voices of a language not 
‘‘native’’ to you, it becomes as “‘natural”’ 
to you as can be arranged. This service is 
yours in many modern language films. For 
example see *Pepita’s Surprise” just now 
released as “El Cumpleanos De Pepita” 
(16 min. color, International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill.) one of the newest of the French, 
German, and Spanish series from this com- 
pany. Filmed in village, city, and farm in 
Mexico, the attractive story shows Spanish 
influence in customs, clothing, architecture, 
crafts, and culture, as well as geography 
and history, the important life-giving back- 
ground of a language. Classes in beginning 
Spanish might first use the film in English 
narration, use their own knowledge of 
Spanish to discuss it, and then see it again 
hearing the narration in Spanish—a fas- 
cinating learning experience. Guidebooks 
match the foreign language films of this 
series, some for beginners, some more ad- 
vanced. Another new title in the series, 
“Hamburg - German” (10 min. color) 
uses the vocabulary presented as basic in 
most studies of a language—showing life 
in the home and the activities there, in the 
city’s stores, show-places, and markets, all 
filmed as if visiting there, and proving re- 
vealing and assuring as we ‘‘try’’ our ears 
and tongues in a language not ‘‘born’’ to 
us 

Very young children begin to develop a 
scientific attitude and to observe basic 
scientific principles if they are stimulated 
and guided by aware adults, Let some of 
the new films give good leads. Take the 
new series showing the environmental 
changes in the seasons, now completed 
with the release of “Children In 
Autumn” (each 10 min. color, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill.). Based on experiences 
of six or seven-year-olds, as we follow 
Jerry and Jane in town and country ex- 
plorations, we learn to observe accurately, 
to compare and recall, to organize our im- 
pressions and to test our conclusions. We 
see the evidence of adaptions in the plant 
and animal worlds, how man uses the 
bounty of nature and must help preserve 
it. There’s fun in the films, too,—as in 
the film for each season, viewing children 


will start for themselves some of the pro 
ductive activities the film children enjoy. 


“Seasonal Changes in Plants” (1°) 
min. McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 W. 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y.) makes 
similar study in adaptation for upper ele 
mentary grades, explaining the year’s sea 
sonal cycle for various types of leaf 
plants. Good close-up pictures and expla 
nations help lead children to look an 
learn on their own. “Life of the Molds” 
(21 min, color, McGraw-Hill) for hig 
school, introduces the social importance o 
molds through the story of the potato 
blight famine in Ireland, traces Fleming’ 
discovery in 1928 of penicillin. Powerfu 
magnification explores the processes o 
these commonplace organisms, unseen anc 
ignored until some vital crisis or unusua 
curiosity shows them to be either letha 
or life-giving. This film, made in coopera 
tion with the Pfizer Company, pictures fo: 
the very first time some of the phenomen: 
revealed by original research. Adults fas 
cinated by the beauty of the mysteriou 
processes give eager wonder in seeing pic 
tured living protoplasm, the simple and 
basic ‘‘stuff of life.’’ 


New titles produced by Coronet Films 
(Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill.) show 
their high school science purpose: “Laws 
of Conservation of Energy and Matter” 
(8 min. color also) based upon the Ein 
stein equation and illustrating by experi- 
ment and demonstration; and “The Laws 
of Gases” (11 min. color also) as stated 
by Boyle, Charles, Dalton, and Avogadro 
are explained by animated diagrams and 
drawings to explain the experiments. ““The 
Metric System” (11 min. color also) 
essential to both mathematics and science, 
is given historical as well as practical ex- 
planation, comparing the English and the 
Metric systems for those who must use 
both. “Simple Plants-Bacteria” (14 
min. color also) shows high school stu- 
dents some of the unexplored possibilities 
in bacteriology, new uses and importance 
because of recent applications through re- 
search and refined tools. Photomicro- 
graphic pictures show the three basic shapes 
of bacteria, their nature and activities. 


Film Associates (10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25) new science titles 
include: *“‘Animals Move In Many Ways” 
(10 min. color also) for young children; 
“Machines That Help the Farmer” (10 
min. color also) comparing principles of 
hand tools and power machines; “Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes” (15 min. color 
also) using both live photography and 
animated diagrams to show the how and 
why of these physical changes of the 
earth; “Life on a Dead Tree” (10 min. 
color also) with two boys discovering the 
plants and animals that a casual eye would 
not see; and “How We Explore Space” 
(15 min. color also) meant for upper 
grade study but informnig us all about 
the new instruments devised by scientists 
and showing actual color photographs of 
the planets. 


°Tis time for a 
happy 1959! 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


\fore than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
nold the responsibility of molding their students into 


n entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
an any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
‘complish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
lvanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
ons stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 





New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation e Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IMinols 
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rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method.” A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Edgar M. Douglass J. Harris Scholl 
2601 Sixteenth St., N.W. 904 East Main 
Washington 9, D. C. Richmond 13, Virginia 














EACHERS-sust Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO 


CHARGE! 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and eee credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and T ] 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. | Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that Months | You Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE School board members, 


friends, relatives, merchants 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


} ina 
$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 
20000 1343, 50000 2769 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


30000 1995, 60000) 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 


is completely confidential and private. 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wo principal 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 





Select your Loan 
needs here 








You Get 




















Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


DIAL France 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. A-11, Omaha 2, Neb. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 
p------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. A-11 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
d Payi ' 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Still Owe. Per Mo. | 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost rei aee ceeececeies, see a oe em (a 
whatsoever. t | 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information _ 

for our confidential files 





| 
= 
| 
S 
OR 


Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sixty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 


if for any reason you return S& 
the money within 10 days Ss 
after the loan is made there = 
will be no charge or cost EI 
= 
R 





TOC TTSTT TOIT 


to you. 
NONONNNDONONODOOMONODNNNONONNDD 








To Whom Owing | 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount you want to borrow $__........ 


aa eat ame of Relative . (Relationship)......... 


Name and address 
of school you teach......... 


How long with 
SO ctnicticiiieinintennicsccnamnmtnascite 


Husband or wife's 
employment... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).............................. Town...... ‘ , —e. « 


Bank you deal with (Name)... -Town.......... a 
Amount you owe bank? $.........-__-_ . Monthly payments? $ 


What security on bank loa 
List below OTHER Loan or cana company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


eee . (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)............. 


Purpese of lean....................- 


NOTE 


in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dia! Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


SS ee 


Street.......... 
Previous Name of Relative .. (Relationship) .........._._._. 
employment 


Salary 
per month $ 


Street.......... [ ee Oe 


(Relationship) ......... 
.... Occup... 


III. cis etitpenienaenneninetaamedianatiial 
= a 





Street... 
. (Relationship) ......... 





Name of Relative REE SERED ne eee or 


Street.. - ———  #$é=jeeeeSS 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. |! agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

Sign Full Street 
| (Ee EEE — 


Town 
: . County « Banton 





| Final Payment 
| 


First Payment 
a ae 


Monthly 


Amount 
Payment $ 


Se ini en ticicmnetiiimenbtensinds EE 








This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approv 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of A gl month on that part of the u apes 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 % per month on that part over 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shal! be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 


SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 





SIGNATURES 








and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per “month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





a 





(it married, both husband and wite must PERSONALLY sign) 

















RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 22 neem eee eee eed 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 toms at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


; ce ae ae 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

(J Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

(] Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 


Name 
School 











Zone. State 





Position or grade. 





2 


7 
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GINN BASIC READERS 


primary supply stories of high literary quality and high interest, a built-in 

poetry program, a wealth of teaching aids—excellent workbooks, com- 

program plete teachers’ manuals, chart, card sets, tests, records, arid enrichment 

‘ readers—for a superior basal reading program. Write for complete 
revised descriptions of these successful books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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HERITAGE ... 


meh idle @ial-tale ar ole). ¢-mal-1e-) 

for liberty 

y Nato MelaMeMni(-i (clo) Me dela aioli aa 

Lode lae-tale(-1e Pie lale Me Malolilolall o\-telola) 
vaca iall-ie laehy alate Ma-se lola 

Inherit a rich past, a rich future 

A spirit of progressiveness 

A pride in achievement 

Nate Mi ial-MilelaleMelale Ma-ttell]qa-1) 


Lol ol dele ia-ts-iolale Mela all-aZ- 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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S we consider what the future holds for us in 


’ 1959, thinking only negatively, we can soon 
reach the bottom rock of the deepest ‘“‘slough of 
despond.”’ 


No sooner have we turned nature, through science 
and technology, to such controlled ends that a life 
f unbelievable abundance is practically in prospect 
for all, than we find ourselves also in the possession 
f the means by which the earth can be completely 
ind suddenly destroyed. A trigger-happy. general or 
dictator could now start a chain of events which 
would result in such an eventuality. At the same 
time, here in Virginia, just as we are making our 
maximum progress in providing more fully for the 
needs of our citizenry, we are threatened with the 
dissolution of our public school system. 

There is much to bemoan, for the times are badly 
ut of joint. The world at the moment seems hor- 
ribly ill-contrived. Let us hope, however, that during 
the past 250 thousand years man has not developed 
nly for the purpose of extinguishing himself. Let 
is hope, also, that we have not developed a splendid 
public school system—the bed rock of democracy— 
nly to abandon it. 

It is reassuring to remember that the 1958 Virginia 

egislature appropriated $43,000,000 in additional 
unds for public education—the greatest increase over 
previous biennium in Virginia’s history; that the 
Teacher Scholarship Program has been broadened and 
hat Governor Almond appropriated an additional 

110,000 to provide more scholarships; that the 
state Board of Education has made significant progress 
n the revision of the School Building Code, certifica- 
ion requirements and curriculum offering. 

Facing 1959, let us examine certain happy VEA 

ncerns. 


1. $50,000 Legacy—We have just received word 
at the VEA has been left approximately $50,000 
y someone, as yet, unknown, for use in cancer re- 
arch in connection with the VEA Preventorium. 


2. VEA Membership—The membership of the 
‘EA is at an all time high. Exclusive of retired 
achers, college, and student members, it has passed 
he 22,500 mark with forty-four counties and cities 
aving achieved 100 per cent membership. 


3. VEA Committee—More than 300 VEA mem- 
ers will serve on state-wide committees during 1959. 
[his represents a 50 per cent increase in participation 
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of VEA members, who, at the state level, will help 
shape and mold VEA policies. 


4. New VEA Committees 


a. Educational Policies Commission—This im- 
portant committee, composed of a cross section of 
outstanding Virginia educators, will: 


(1) Develop, as a result of study and additional 
expert counsel, basic statements regarding the 
VEA and its relation to various educational 
problems in Virginia 


(2) Recommend to the Board for its considera- 
tion the best possible course of action for the 
Association on various education problems. 


The VEA Education Policies Commission will make 
proposals as a Commission; however, before any pro- 
posal becomes VEA policy, it must be approved by 
the VEA. The chairman of this committee is Dr. H. 
I. Willett, Superintendent of Richmond Public 
Schools. 


b. Instruction Committee—The VEA Com- 
mittee on Instruction will be composed of educators 
from all levels and areas of instruction and shall have 
as its functions: 


(1) To review the entire instructional program 
now being offered in Virginia's public schools 


(2) To stimulate our members to offer the best 
possible instructional program to the children 
of Virginia 


(3) To co-ordinate the efforts of the sections and 
departments of the VEA in becoming more 
effective in their work toward the improve- 
ment of instruction 


(4) To advise the VEA Board of Directors, after 
a thorough study of the overall program, con- 
cerning the priority of consideration of the 
various projects of the sections and depart- 
ments 


The chairman of this committee is Dr. M. E. Alford, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk County. 


c. Committee on Local Associations — This 
committee will review the work of local associations, 
their relationship to the districts and state organiza- 
tion, plan the annual Local Leaders Conference, and 
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make recommendations for the strengthening of pro- 
fessional activities at the local level. The chairman 
of this committee is Mr. George Swartz, Director of 
Woodrow Wilson Technical School, Augusta County. 


d. Insurance Committee—This committee will 
analyze the various types of insurance programs now 
being offered Virginia teachers and will endeavor to 
make available information concerning the relative 
amount of insurance the premium dollar buys. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. Nelson Taylor, 
Principal of Henry Clay High School, Ashland. 


e. Salary Committee—A complete study of 
merit pay will be made by this committee as well as 
an examination of the relationship between salaries 
of various school positions. The chairman of this 
committee is Mr, Sam Ray, Principal of Blair Jr. High 
School, Norfolk City. 


5. Retirement Study—A sub-committee of the 
VALC is making a study of the entire Virginia 
Supplementary Retirement System. The VEA Re- 
tirement Committee has presented our eleven pro- 
posals for liberalization to this committee for study. 
We are hoping that growing out of this will result 
many improvements in the State Retirement System. 


6. Sections and Departments—With increased ap- 
propriations to these important units of our profes- 
sional organization, activities will be stepped up, ad- 
ditional workshops and conferences will be held, more 
newsletters will be developed, and activities on the 
district level will be increased. The next important 
State-wide conference sponsored by one of these 
groups will be the Conference on Teacher Education 
sponsored by the VEA Department of Teacher Edu- 
cation. It will be held at Natural Bridge, March 6 
and 7, with 80 lay people, 50 college professors, and 
30 public and private school people in attendance. 


7. Salary Increases—Already the interest of locali- 
ties in improving the financial awards of teaching for 
1959-60 has been manifested in Petersburg where 
salary schedule has been increased from $3200-$4400 
to $3400-$4750, and in Spotsylvania where the 
school board has recommended an increase from 


$2700-$3750 to $3200-$3950. 


8. FTA—An all time high in interest in the work 
of the FTA and SVEA< is being manifested. More 
than 400 attended the state convention in Richmond 
in November. All of us engaged in this work are 
impressed with the increasingly fine quality and in- 
terest of the boys and girls who are choosing teaching 
as a career. 


These constitute a few of the many positive direc- 
tions in which we can and will move in 1959 despite 
the dark and uncertain days which lie ahead. 


Eight-Day Tour 


| Saeed year, the entire Wise County School Board 
made an eight-day tour visiting 67 public schools. 

Included in their report and reported in the Coal- 
field Progress are the following observations: 
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1. There was evidence of the use of good teachirg 
materials and libraries. We thought the Technical 
School offered many opportunities for special trainings. 


2. The Board was impressed by the penmanship 
and the written work displayed in almost every class- 
room. 


3. From the questions directed to and answered by 





Ext 
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the children, it was assumed that the fundamentals are 
taught well. It was thought, however, that many 
children were not too well informed about our local 
history, geography, and government. 


4. Few crowded classrooms were found and plans 
will be considered to relieve all crowded conditions 
as soon as possible. 


5. The Board remarked that school property had 
been cared for reasonably well and that teachers and 
pupils be commended for their efforts in the protec- 
tion of school property. There were some exceptions. 
The basements, coal houses, and toilets at a few 
schools drew suggestions from the Board. 


6. It was pointed out that the lighting in some 
schools is inadequate. Improvements in lighting has 
been a co-operative undertaking and the Board hopes 
to match funds with any school for this purpose 
next year. 


7. The Board has had the pleasure of eating at 
most cafeterias and marveled at the fine food served 
for such a reasonable price. We consider this work a 
fine contribution to the health and welfare of the 
pupils and teachers. Those schools which have dis 
continued the sale of soft drinks and candy were 
especially complimented. 


8. The study of a plan for the rental system of 
textbooks has been requested. Your suggestions rela 
tive to this matter are hereby solicited. It is believed 
that students are reasonably well supplied with text 
books at present. Do you think parents would prefer 
a rental system? 


9. From the conduct of the students in and out of 
class, it was judged that the teachers have done a good 
job in teaching mutual respect, good manners, good 
citizenship and character building. 


10. Extra-curricular activities, such as music, phys 
ical education, guidance, dramatics, and art seemed to 
be making excellent progress in many schools and the 
board considered this an important part of the school 
program. 


11. Finally, the Board wishes to express again its 
confidence in the administrators and teachers in the 
schools of Wise County. We commend you for your 
good work and challenge you to develop every pupil 
to the limit of his ability. This will require much 
planning, hard work and professional leadership. 

The school administration and School Board of 
Wise County are to be commended upon this ex: 
tremenly worthwhile project. 
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B Y 1970 we may quit dichoto- 
mizing the intellectual enter- 
prise, quit opposing those words 
science and humanity. We may un- 
qualifiedly revere knowledge and 
the pursuit thereof, general educa- 
tion and the fruits hereof. We may 
habitually make an integrated ap- 
proach to learning. 
But I cannot keep my thoughts 
off the distant future. I dreamingly 
wonder what this convention will 
be, say 500 years from now. To 
appease me and my desires, there- 
fore, I shall sketch two themes. One 
uld well be labelled Damnation 

the other Redemption. 

The first sketch will refer to at- 
tempts at the pandemic damnation 
f the human race. I mean its total 
limination. How might man’s 
areer on this planet be terminated 
und the biology of the earth re- 





rned to the durable clams, kelp, 
nd cockroaches, which have dom- 
inated lands and seas for hundreds 
of millions of years before the hu- 
man experiment got underway. I 
have looked rather carefully into 
his matter of terminating man- 
ind, or seeing how he might be 
erminated, and I came to a sur- 
rising result, namely, it appears to 
e a hard job to shake him off the 
lanet. He is an ingenious critter 





nd in his relatively large fore- 
rain he may figure out escapes 
om extinction. Escapes from 
hat appears to be coming to him 
inevitable and soon, that is, soon 
n the cosmic time scale. No one 
f us here, I surmise, who has 
ought about it, expects man, as 
e know him, to be on this planet 
million years from now. Let’s 
ase our speculation rather on the 
uch better chance that he could 
ill be here in spite of, as you 
ould say, ‘‘hell and high water’, 
n thousand years from now. 
Vhat’s the chance? Our dealing 
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SCIENCE and PEACE 


by DR. HARLOW SHAPLEY 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard College Observatory 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


with the future will take both 
logical analysis and a bit of imagi- 
native poetry, and it will take 
science and the humanities inter- 
mingled. 

Now, life on this planet com- 
pletely depends, as most of you 
know, on the sun for its continui- 
ty. It depended on the sun some 
three or four thousand million 
years ago for its origin. To meet 
our needs, the sun must stand by 
for 100 centuries and be steady. 
If you explode the sun, you expire 
the biology on this planet. If you 
dim the sun, you damn the man— 
again as you would say it. The 
sun's fuel supply, and this we can 
calculate pretty well from our 
modern astrophysics, is very great. 
At the present rate it will shine 
benevolently for billions of years, 
rather closely thermostated 
throughout that time. The stars 
are so remotely scattered from one 
another that a lethal collision is out 
of reason for much longer than our 
ten thousand years. If the nearest 
star, Alpha Centauri, were aimed 
directly at us, which it isn’t, it still 
could not get to us in a hundred 
centuries, Stars, you see, are re 
motely isolated in the oceans of 
space. Further, the sun is of a calm 
variety, with no likelihood of ex- 


plosion. 
The earth moves in a stable 
orbit: no chance, our celestial 


mechanics tell us, that it will break 
loose and escape from the sun and 
freeze to death out in empty inter- 
stellar space—no chance of that. 
And no chance that it will spiral 
into the sun and perish of tempera- 
ture. Equable climates for the next 
hundred centuries — that is my 
forecast. We see no way, therefore, 



























































of clearing the earth of Homo, of 
Homo sapiens. (One of my friends 
says we should say Homo in- 
ciptens. ) 

There is no chance, it seems, of 
clearing the earth through the mis- 
behavior of stars or sun or of earth. 
Could the seas rise, that’s high 
water, or the land sink and drown 





Dr. Harlow Shapley, professor 
emeritus, Harvard College Observa- 
tory, speaks on “Science and Peace” 
at the closing session of the VEA 
Convention. 
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us out? Not at all likely. We have 
had continents and oceans for a 
half a billion years. No likelihood 
of serious change in the land-water 
relation in the next ten thousand 
years. 

How about the atmosphere’ 
Again safe. The inert gas argon is 
slowly increasing in the atmos 
phere, and possibly the life building 
molecules of oxygen are increasing 
slightly—but both at a very slow 
rate. Carbon dioxide from the vol- 
canoes and from industry—too 
little to bother when it is diluted 
in our quintillion tons of sanitary 
air. 

I could spell out in some detail 
the danger to man from. wild 
beasts. They were a problem five 
hundred thousand years ago. The 
danger from insects or frcm fungal 
growth, or microbes or disease 
germs — all these have been 
thwarted in the past in their at 
tempts to eliminate Homo. They 
can be thwarted in the future if we 
retain something like our current 
culture. 


Man’s Worst Foe—Himeelf 


I am glad to report, therefore, 
that it looks pretty safe on this 
planet for ingenious man. But wait, 
hold it; safe except for one horrible 
factor. Man has a deadly enemy at 
his throat. One that may succeed in 
returning the planet to the clams, 
the kelp, and the cockroaches. 

That enemy, is of course, him- 
self. Man's werst foe is man. You 
all know how with man-made 
bomb-concussions, and with radia- 
tions and poisons, that cruel enemy 
of man can carry cut its legal enter- 
prise. Poor Homo, it is just too 
bad for him—such a nice animal, 
so kind of heart, at times so cute 
and so remarkably put together 
with opposable thumbs that have 
created art and roving eyes that 
have provided posterity, with his 
sweet vocal cords, his powerful 
forebrain—too bad for he is so 
well equipped to appreciate the uni- 
verse, to appreciate its beauty and 
its cosmic music. 

On happier planets, which circle 
stars in grander galaxies, the most 
highly sentient beings may have 
solved this problem of suicide or 
survival. 

I wonder if we here could do 
something about it by giving heavy 
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thought to the matter. I wonder if 
we should do something. At least 
we here might start programs, or 
thinking about programs, that aim 
specifically at our retaining posses- 
sion of the planet for the remainder 
of this century — programs that 
aim to let us hold on long enough 
to provide that our near dear pos- 
terity may enjoy something of 
what we have enjoyed. 

Well, so much for the Damna- 
tion theme. 


Redemptive Plan 


Now some words on Redemp- 
tion: on a practical redemptive 
plan. Many years ago in the thick 
of our second blind World War, I 
wrote an essay entitled ‘“‘A Design 
for Fighting.’ It was strangely 
enough printed in the American 
Scholar, the American Sctentist, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and two or 
three anthologies; but nobody en- 
listed for the fight. Scarcely any- 
body, that is, and those few who 
did were rarely in the front lines. 
There was some talk about it and 
more talk. And perhaps some good 
did come of my simple suggestions: 
and now that I am inspired by con- 
ferences and conventions like this 
one here, I am inclined to revise 
that design somewhat or at least 
dust it off and try again for a sale. 

The argument in the design for 
fighting was simply that we should 
note that man is recently from the 
jungles. We should observe that 
we are still animals rather than 
angels. Fighting comes naturally. 
In fact, it has in the past been 
highly advisable to fight, whether 
our enemies were real or imagina- 
tive, were beasts or were demons. 
We grew up because we did fight. 
Now with a nostalgic look back in- 
to those brave, naked, and brutal 
days of the past, and another look 
at today’s jungle-man all dressed 
up in dazzling culture, we still find 
the need of enemies to be comfort- 
able and to be progressive. 

There is no sense, however, in 
losing our lives and civilization by 
fighting each other, but fighting 
within the species. We need out- 
side foes that we would all fear and 
hate, some terrible common enemy 
that we instinctively dread. It 
might bring the human race to- 
gether. We might unite when the 
danger is fearsome enough. 


Now my first thought, as an 
astronomer, naturally is to en- 
courage the Martians to try to clean 
us Terrestials out of the solar sys- 
tem. That would unite Yank and 
Slav and Hindu and Jap and every- 
body. But those Martians are ap- 
parently jelly-fish when it comes 
to fighting or more likely they are 
fungoidal sedentaries. No fight in 
them. And actually, of course, they 
do not exist. There is, to be sure, a 
hypothesis that they do exist, but 
it would be no fun fighting a Mar- 
tians’ hypothesis. It would not get 
us together and eliminate inner- 
species strife. The Venusians on 
Venus are equally impotent. Where 
can we find an enemy that would 
rally us all to the colors? Actually 
there are many and of varying po 
tentiality. I name a few: human 
disease, the most obvious: human 
hunger; economic slavery: illiter- 
acy; blind suspicion. But the great 
enemy is the Tyranny of the Un- 
known. That Tyranny feeds on 
superstition and ignorance. It could 
be overthrown if we had a work- 
able will and a will to work. 

If we were reasonably rational 
and well-minded we could oppose 
some of these enemies with gusto. 
And we might, as a by-product, 
bring peace and understanding to 
the species, 


Homo Savers 


Scientists have shown a way in 
that magnificent operation IGY: 
The International Geophysical 
Year. Sixty-six nations ambitious- 
ly working together to solve com- 
mon problems of the earth. The 
sciences involved are oceanography, 
meteorology, volcanism, glaciolo- 
gy, seismology, antartic explora- 
tion, ionospheric physics, solar 
radiation, magnetism, cosmic ray 
intensities, and satellites. Work 
proceeds effectively with the scien- 
tists We in the IGY cooperate. We 
in the UN mostly expostulate. (I 
pause here, if I may, just for a 
second to exclaim quite uselessly 
“Curses on the diplomats.’’ It’s 
useless, but it gives me a bit of re- 
lief. ) 

Now back to the design. Let’s 
continue indefinitely some of the 
International Geophysical Year's 
cooperations. It looks as though 
we are going to. It will cost us 
something, but for next year it will 
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cc st considerably less than a futile 
b ttleship. And let’s undertake, 
er along with many nations or 
h the USSR alone, other inter- 
ional years where full coopera- 
) and complete communication 
be practiced. One such might 


be an International Medical Re- 
search Year; another an Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange Year. We 
should all willingly ponder and 
work for such Homo savers. Cer- 
tainly we must continue to pro- 
mote defenses against the devilish 


Concerned With Education 


‘ INCE the very beginning of its 
\ existence, the Virginia Federa- 
n has concerned itself . . . with 
idult education. In a world which 
s new knowledge and new de- 
lopment and wide expansion day 
day, none of us would dare 
ase in our efforts to learn. 

The evolution of inter-space 
travel has brought demands for 
echnical knowledge. Educators 
and laymen alike are intensely con- 
cerned with the quality and con- 
tent of the education offered for 
this new era. Ours is a period of 
evaluation and reorganization in 
the world of learning. The most 
tragic story in all history will oc- 
cur if we who sold to the whole 
world the concept of mass educa- 
tion should lose the strength of our 
leadership in the world because we 
fail to use this education effectively 
for ourselves. 

During the recent session of the 
General Assembly machinery was 
't up whereby the Virginia Advi- 

ry Legislative Council and the 

ommission on Higher Education 
vill begin very shortly studies to 
xamine the public school curricu- 
im content, the salary scales and 
reparation of teachers, building 
eds both in the local schools and 
ne schools of higher learning; ex- 
inded laboratory needs, increasing 
rollment in secondary schools 

d colleges and the whole system 

scholarships provided for 

thy students by the State. Our 
ike in these studies parallels our 
ike in the future. It shall be our 
easure and our duty to support 

e Governor and the General As- 

mbly as they seek to strengthen 

id to broaden the educational of- 

rings within the Commonwealth 

Virginia. It becomes our obliga- 

’n to attend and to participate in 

ie studies and the hearings, to ana- 

ze the findings and the recom- 
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mendations coming out of these 
studies and to study and apply 
them to situations in our own lo- 
calities. It is necessary that we seek 
to educate a higher percentage of 
our high school graduates beyond 
the high school level. There is 
much that can be done locally in 
this respect. We must dedicate our- 
selves to knowing the situation in 
our communities, to knowing the 
needs of young people around us 
and to improving both the quality 
and the quantity of education op- 
portunity in Virginia. 

Fear that we are being outclassed 
by the Russians in the training of 
technicians may tempt many to 
support crash science programs, 
regimentation and complete federal 
subsidization of our public school 
system. Such radical action could 
serve only to destroy the underly- 
ing strength of our schools and to 
produce the type of citizenry which 
we have despised as the product of 
Communism. I would plead with 
you for the preservation of our 
studies in liberal arts and the hu- 
manities as well as for the accelera- 
tion of study in science. I would 
urge local control of schools. 
Through study and through honest 
effort, we must maintain our per- 
spective and our balance in facing a 
major crisis in our time. 

As the world is rocked by change 
and racked by tension, the realiza- 
tion that eternal truths, the love of 
beauty and the creativeness of the 
soul of men determine the course of 
free people becomes indisputable. 
To offset such a materialistic en- 
croachment on the minds of men 
there must be a return to the old 
masters, to the great philosophers, 
the poets and the writers, the musi- 
cians and the painters who have 
through the ages influenced the 
thought of free men. It behooves 
each of us to profit by the great 


devices of man’s worst enemy. 

So saying, your agent from the 
galaxies deflates his crystal ball. 
And he reminds you again, dear 
Brutus, that it’s not in our stars, 
but in ourselves that we may find 
salvation. 





Extracts from installation message by 
Anne Dobie Peebles, President, Vir- 
ginia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
thought of all times and in a love 
of beauty and of truth, to build 
bulwarks for our souls. 

We are debtors to the society 
which has permitted our develop- 
ment and our cultivation; to an era 
in which women are honored and 
not abused and subjected to slav- 
ery. Our debt most of all is to the 
God who made us, and through 
Him, to our fellow men whom He 
also created. In a society where 
fewer and fewer people give of 
themselves for the common weal, 
where a check is an accepted substi- 
tute for personal service and where 
the freedoms bought with blood 
and sacrifice are bartered for ease; 
where freedoms are voluntarily sur- 
rendered; I shall ask of you to re- 
examine your gifts, your talents and 
your abilities; I shall ask you to 
look at all that you are heir to and 
to pledge with me, your efforts to 
pay the debt which each of us owes. 
Someone has said of this wonderful 
world in which we live: ‘‘Fair was 
it given to me, fairer shall I seek to 
give it back to Thee.”’ 

As we work together I shall re- 
mind you often of the charge of the 
aging St. Paul to young Timothy: 
‘Neglect not the power which is in 
thee. Stir up the gift of God which 
is in thee, for God has not given us 
the spirit of fear but of power and 
of love and of a sound mind.”’ 
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FIRST FAMILY IN VEA—The new president of the 
Virginia Education Association, Robert W. Allen of Ports- 
mouth, is shown with his family gathered around their 
hearthstone during the Holiday Season. Bob Allen is seated 
with his “first lady” standing behind him; Mrs. Allen is the 
former Helen Inge of Disputanta. Daughter Ann Virginia, 
seated at left, now a student at Longwood College, was the 


Presenting— 














first FTA State president. Standing at right is Bobby, 
student at Woodrow Wilson High School, where his father 
is principal; and seated at his father’s knee is Benny, the 
youngest son. With Robert Allen’s year term beginning 
this month as president of the Virginia Association, the 


Allens become the “first family” in VEA. 
(Photograph by Tribble) 


Your New VEA President 


HOSE Virginia educators who 


have held the highly important 
have held. 


both in the classroom and the pcsi- 
tions of administration which they 


and secondary schools in both rural 
and urban situations; administra- 
tive positions at the local, district, 


position as President of the Vir 
ginia Education Association have 
uniformly been men and women o 
distinction. They have brought to 
the office backgrounds of wide and 
varied experience in the publi- 
schools of the Commonwealth as 
well as records of real achievement 
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Robert Wilson Allen, our new- 
ly elected President, comes to this 
high office with the above men- 
tioned qualifications in great abun- 
dance. In the field of education his 
experience includes classroom teach- 
ing, principalships in elementary 


and state levels. He has had ex- 
perience on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Extension Divi- 
sion. 

But Bob Allen’s experience and 
background have not been restricted 
to work in education. Because of 
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by R. L. SWEENEY 


Retired Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth 


s outstanding personality and rec- 
nized ability, he has been 
ynored by election to positions of 
idership in his civic club, in the 

YMCA Board of Directors, in his 
urch, in Boy Scout work, the 
<ecutives Club; and in a great 
any other educational, civic, and 
ligious activities. He has served 
; chairman of the Official Board 

the Park View Christian 
hurch. He is a past president of 
the Lions Club, past president of 
1e Portsmouth Education Associa- 
ion, and Immediate Past President 

f District L of the Virginia Edu- 
ation Association. 

A native of Richmond, Bob Al- 
en graduated from the John Mar- 
shall High School, after which he 
entered the University of Rich- 
mond, graduating in 1934. At the 
University his main field of interest 
was Science. His continuing inter- 
est in science has been manifest 
when on a few occasions science 
teachers had to be replaced, he 
has ably assumed the duties in the 
lassroom and _ the _ laboratories. 
Quite recently he took an active 
part in organizing and helping to 
lirect the Tidewater Science Fair; 
ind when there arose the problem 
f financing the winning exhibitors 
o the National Fair in Flint, Mich- 
gan, he enlisted the cooperation of 
the president of the Virginia Manu- 
acturers Association, A. K. Scrib- 
er, with the result that a sufficient 
um was raised to pay all expenses 

r the winning students and their 
haperones. 

After graduation from the Uni- 
ersity his first teaching experience 

as in the Blue Ridge Mission 
hool. Following this he taught 
Prince George County, afterward 
ing to Albemarle County as Co- 
rdinator for Diversified Occupa- 
ns and later as principal of the 
IcIntire School. In 1935 he began 
ork at the University of Vir- 
inia, continuing his interest in 
lence, but also workng in the 
eld of Education. He was awarded 
ne Master’s degree in 1939, and 
rere followed a succession of ex- 
eriences which have admirably 
tted him for the important post 
vhich he now assumes. From the 
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McIntire School, Bob moved to the 
principalship of the Briggs Ele- 
mentary School in Portsmouth and 
was subsequently made assistant 
principal of the Woodrow Wilson 
High School. In June, 1958 he was 
elected principal to succeed R. L. 
Sweeney, now retired. 


Family of Teachers 

In 1937 Bob Allen married 
Helen Inge, of Disputanta, who 
was a fellow teacher in Prince 
George Elementary School. There 
are three children in the Allen 
family: Ann, 18; Robert, Jr. 
(Huck), 14; and Benny, 11. It is 
significant that the children have 
profited and have been inspired by 
the examples and precepts of the 
parents. Ann, now a student at 
Longwood, while a junior in high 
school was elected State president 
of the high school branch of the 
Virginia Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. She graduated from Woodrow 
Wilson High School last June. nav- 
ing been voted Best All-around Girl 
in the class. Huck was an out- 
standing player in the Little League 
Baseball tournament and he was on 
the freshman football squad at Wil- 
son during the past season. And 
Benny? He is just the kind of boy 
that we might expect from an ex- 
emplary Christian home _ where 
there is an atmosphere of gracious 
living and intelligent, devoted par- 
ents. 

Bob Allen is a forceful speaker 
and a capable administrator. He 
has an ingratiating personality and 
such additional qualifications as are 
urgently needed for the present 
crucial state of public education in 
Virginia. Our teachers may look 
forward with confidence to a period 
of highly competent leadership un- 
der the guidance of Robert Wilson 
Allen. 

It is significant that Bob Allen 
has missed few, if any, meetings of 
the NEA. As the time of meeting 
approaches, he loads his family and 
usually one or two children in the 
neighborhood in his station wagon 
and takes off to the place of meeting 
whether it be New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit or San 
Francisco. 








New Services— 


TORT INSURANCE 


for Teachers 


VEA members are now covered by 
TORT insurance. This policy provides 
VEA members with $10,000 liability 
insurance which protects them in the 
event they should be held liable for in- 
juries sustained by pupils under their 
care and supervision. This amount of 
coverage would cost approximately 
$10.00 if purchased individually from 
an insurance company, but the pre- 
mium is included in the annual mem- 
bership dues of the Virginia Education 
Association under the expanded serv- 
ices program. 

Policies for this liability insurance 
are being prepared for each individual 
member of the VEA and will be sent 
to the principals of schools for distri- 
bution at their faculty meetings, re- 
questing that a full explanation be 
made. 

Only VEA members are covered by 
this TORT insurance, as the cost of 
this service is included in their annual 
membership fee of $10.00. New mem- 
bers for 1958-59 will be immediately 
covered under the TORT insurance 
policy. 

New Membership Cards 

Another new service is the attrac- 
tively designed wallet size membership 
card prepared this year for members 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
This identification card in blue and 
white is in keeping with the dignity of 
our professional organization and in 
response to requests for the wallet size. 
These new membership cards have also 
been sent to school principals for distri- 
bution to individual VEA members on 


their staffs. 


Keep Drilling 

The tendency to be satisfied with 
two years of foreign language study is 
most regrettable; it is like drilling for 
oil and stopping just before the oil is 
reached. 

There is little use in studying a for- 
eign language unless something ap- 
proaching mastery is the result. To 
have learned what it means to have 
mastered another language is a great 
educational experience that opens many 
doors. But a brief exposure to a for- 
eign language that leaves no residue is 


almost a waste of time. 
Dr. James B. Conant, President 
Emeritus, Harvard University, and 
former US Ambassador to Germany 
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Let’s Make Music 


by ROSALYN D. WALLACE 


Music Supervisor, Albemarle County Schools 


USIC is one of the oldest 

languages known and rhy- 
thm is the most basic element in 
music. In earliest times, people 
used percussion as a means of com- 
munication. They believed that 
the gods were responsible for rain, 
thunder, sun, fire, birth, death, 
good, and evil. In order to please 
their gods, they offered prayers ac- 
companied by dancing, singing, 
clapping and foot stamping. As 
time passed, they learned new ways 
of making sounds—striking to- 
gether two sticks or clapping stones 
together. They later made drums 
of animal skins stretched over hol- 
low tree trunks. 

Just as music was important to 
primitive man, so it is with life 
today. Since 1830, public school 
music has grown to such an extent 
that some phase of music is in- 
cluded in the schedule each school 
day. 

Music can be used in nearly 
everything we do—express joy, 
glorify God, release tension, and 
form a background for every day 
living. A mother croons to her 
baby; a washerwoman sings over 
her tub; sailors use the rhythm of 
songs to accompany their work: 
doctors use music to soothe the 
nerves, and it is used as background 
for plays and movies. The rhythm 
of some music stimulates us and 
makes us want to dance and clap 
our hands. 

According to Thompson and 
Nordholm, there are seven basic 
reasons why the rhythm band is 
important in the life of the child. 

‘a. It is a delightful approach 

to music appreciation. 

b. It stimulates an interest in 

instrumental music. 

It becomes a medium for 
rhythmic response and de- 
velops rhythmic skills for 
future study. 

It provides an additional 
and interesting avenue of 
self-expression and creative 
work. 


Reprinted by permission of Ginn and 
Company. 
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It teaches the necessity and 
value of cooperation, team- 
work, independence, leader- 
ship and general competence. 

f. It is desirable for the less 

musical children. 

g. It results in a greater enjoy- 

ment of music.” 

Since music is an important part 
of life in school, as well as out of 
school, teachers may be interested 
to know how rhythm band instru- 
ments can be inexpensively made. 
Many things can be found to make 
a noise—clicking pencils, tapping 
feet, snapping fingers, and clucking 
tongues; but real instruments to be 
played on are a source of delight 
to children. 

Before instruments are given to 
the children, they should engage in 
numerous activities that will give 
them a good background of 
rhythmic experiences. 

Rhythm should be presented so 
that they will feel the tempo and 
pulse of the music. Children should 
first be allowed to use their imagi- 
nation in dramatizing the music. 
This is free response. Just as adults 
react to situations on the basis of 
their past experiences, so children 
also will react to music in various 
ways. One single piece of music 
will have children pretending to be 
soldiers, trains, animals or dancers. 
In this way, the children learn to 
react not only to tempo and pulse 
but also to the mood. They iden- 
tify themselves with the music by 
doing whatever the music tells 
them to do. For the moment, they 
are that thing. In this way, chil- 
dren understand the music because 
they are acting to it. 

The next step is to guide the 
children’s actions by suggesting 
something definite for them to be. 
Even then, they will be able to use 
their imagination. There may be 
many different kinds of activities; 
the soldiers will be marching in 
various directions and in different 
ways. By doing a variety of things, 
rhythm helps children to relax. 
They are unable to keep their at- 
tention on one thing for a long 


time. Rhythm is an excellent way 
in which to reduce tension and 
make for better concentration later, 
When children reach the point 
where they are able to react to pulse 
and tempo, then it is time to begin 
work with the rhythm band ir- 
struments. 

Children approach music from 
the standpoint that it is fun. They 
show their delight in the way their 
eyes light up when the rhythm in- 
struments are given out. The most | 
frequent approach to the rhythm 
band is to use the instruments as 
an accompaniment to a record or to 
the piano. When this is done, the 
instruments are all given out at 
once. The teacher should explain 
each instrument—what it is and 
how it is to be played. 

They must first listen to the 
selection played on the piano or 
the phonograph. Gradually, they 
will begin to play on the accented 
beats. As they become more famil- 
iar with the selection, they will be 
able to suggest which instruments 
are suitable for the particular piece. 
They will learn that drums and 
loud instruments are suitable for 
thunder, bears, or loud music; and 
that the bells, triangles and soft 
instruments are suitable for fairies, 
butterflies, or soft music. As the 
mood or dynamics of the music 
change, they will listen and dis 
criminate as to which section of the 
music they will play. Also as they 
progress, different rhythm patterns 
will be used. 

Everyone should be given an op 
portunity eventually to play each 
instrument. In this way everyone 
will get to play the drum, which 
they all want to play. They will 
become more sensitive to the music 
by having to listen to it with a 
different instrument; to play each 
time. 

Rhythm band instruments alsc 
furnish good instrumentation for 
songs. The class must be thorough 
ly familiar with the song before at 
tempting to play it. After singing 
the song through, the teacher will 
let the class decide which instru- 


The enthusiastic response of chil- 
dren in the use of these simple in- 
struments attests to the effectiveness 
of this means to encourage free ex- 
pression and appreciation of rhythm 
in music. 

Robert C. Gibson 
Director of Instruction 
Albemarle County Schools 
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nts are to be used. As the song 
sung again, each one will listen 
his or her phrase. A show of 
nds can indicate that they under- 
nd when they are supposed to 
ne in. Now they are ready to 
iy, each group playing on its 

n particular phrase. It is a good 

1 to train them from the begin- 

g to put their instruments down 

1 to keep hands off until they 

given the signal to play them. 

hen the instruments are used as 
accompaniment to a song, only 

e instruments used will be given 
out. Sometimes only one, two, 

ree Or More instruments will be 
used for a particular song. Chil- 
ren who are encouraged to use 
heir creative ability in deciding 
vhen and what to play will de- 
velop sensitivity to music and 
reativeness. 

Instruments of pitch will be used 
in the upper elementary grades; 
therefore, they will be omitted 
from the primary rhythm band. 
[he teacher may wish to accom- 
pany her class with the autoharp 
or melody bells. 

Just as there must be a balance 
of voices in a choir or orchestra, 
there must also be a balance of in- 
struments in a rhythm band. One 
must consider both the quantity 
ind quality of tone which comes 
from each instrument. Catharine 
Strouse in Rhythm Is Fun suggests 
this balance for a band having 
twenty players: 


bells 

triangles 

jingle sticks 

tam bourines 

pairs sandpaper blocks 
pairs rhythm sticks 
drums 

pairs cymbals 


Mm rR -* DMO DO DO hr DB 


are should be taken not to over- 
ad the rhythm band with drums 
ut to balance them with lighter 
struments such as bells and 
iangles. 

It is best for children to sit when 
laying their instruments as they 
e unable to stand for a long 
riod of time. The floor is ideal 
it is warm and clean. 

Children who have not found 
1eir voices often excel in rhythm 
ind work. It also teaches self- 
scipline. A boy will sit quietly, 
sten, and wait, sometimes 
1roughout a whole selection, in 
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order to be ready to come in when 
his turn comes. 

Often teachers think that the 
rhythm band should be used basic- 
ally for performance purposes, and 
it does add to any program. How- 
ever, care must be taken that it is 
used for a performance as a cul- 
mination of their work and not as 


How to Make Rhythm Band 
Instruments 


Cost 
Drum—made from a can which held 
cleaning fluid obtained from a ga- 
rage. The top was an old piece 
of inner tube held in place with 
bailing wire. -0- 


Drum—Shellacked muslin laced over 
both ends of a coffee can. Muslin 
must be shellacked three times and 
allowed to dry thoroughly between 
each coat. 2 


Tom-Tom—tympani drum head 
laced over both ends of coffee can. 
Drum head must be soaked ten 
minutes until soft. Twine was 
used for laces and heads were grad- 
ually stretched. Tightens as it 
drys. The lacing was then shel- 
lacked. -0- 


Drum—Crisco can was used. Drum 
head was laced over both ends 
with twine which was later shel- 
lacked. -0- 


Tambourine—drum head _ inserted 
between two embroidery hoops. 
Six bottle caps hammered flat were 
attached by three tacks inserted in 
the rim. 15 


Cymbals—made from two can tops, 
coffee can and Crisco can. Edges 
were hammered flat. Empty spools 
were nailed on for handles. -0- 


Plate Shake—two paper plates laced 
together with dried corn put in be- 
tween. of. 


Cup Shake—paper cup with dried 
corn in it. .O1 


Cappo—holes punched into bottle 
caps and strung on wire hanger. 
Wire is twisted together, and bottle 
caps move easily back and forth. -0- 


a training ground for a perform- 
ance and nothing else. 

Rhythm bands can be inexpen- 
sive, delightful and educational for 
the teacher as well as the student. 
It is an excellent means of relieving 
tension, promoting creativeness, 
and sharing a joyous experience to- 
gether. 
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Clothespin Kids — clothespin for 
body. One flat bottle cap and one 
regular size bottle cap put on with 
a tack. 


Toothpowder Shaker—toothpow- 
der can painted red and filled 
with dried corn. 


Maracas—two worn out light bulbs 
covered with thin strips of paper 
towel pasted on. Use four or five 
layers and allow to dry. Then 
break bulb by hitting on cement. 
Broken bulb makes a rattle. 


Jingle Sticks—two dowel rods 12” 
long obtained at the lumber com- 
pany. Two flattened bottle caps 
fastened in one end of each stick. 


Rhythm Sticks—two 12” dowel 
rods obtained at the lumber com- 
pany and painted red. 


Sand Blocks—two blocks of wood 
334” long, 3” wide and 7%” thick 
obtained at the lumber company. 
Sandpaper was tacked on with 
thumb tacks. Two sets were 
made. 


Wood Blocks—two blocks of wood 
3%” by 3” and 7%” thick. Sand- 
paper rough edges. 


Picket Fence—flat board with eight 
clothespins nailed on upside down. 
Piece of wooden dowel used to 
play up and down the ‘‘fence.”’ 
(Picket fence can also be used in 
number work by primary teach- 
ers using ten clothes pins painted 
different colors.) 


Bells—three bells sewed on a band 
of ribbon. -0- 
.20 


Triangles—one nail 6” long. String 
tied around the top. Striker was 
nail 3” long. Another triangle 
was made out of a piece of bent 
metal. 


Miscellaneous— $2.50 
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Creative Arts to 
Spotlight AASA Meet 

For the first time, the convention 
program of the American Association 
of School Administrators, meeting in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
14-18, will give major emphasis to 
subjects often neglected in America, 
schcols—music, fine arts, drama, litera- 
ture, the dance, arts and crafts, and 
architecture. The arts, usually second 
fiddle to science and mathematics in 
current discussions, will star in the 
1959 annual meeting. 

From the opening presentation by 
the Walt Disney Productions, on crea- 
tivity in the graphic arts, to the closing 
performance, a musical program by 
Van Cliburn, the ten general sessions 
will feature great individual artists and 
performing groups. Authorities on lit- 
erature, drama, music, architecture, 
and fine arts will address the conven 
tion. Out of 103 group sessions, 23 
will deal with some phase of the arts. 
Running simultaneously with the 
group sessions on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday afternoons, will be 
continuous shows of art and music. 

Some fifty organizations will meet in 
connection with the AASA convention 
to consider the theme, “Education and 
the Creative Arts.” 

The Virginia Breakfast is 
scheduled for Tuesday, February 
17, at 8:00 A.M.. in Borten Hall. 
Hotel Dennis. Arrangements for 
this high spot during the AASA 
meet have been made by T. Pres- 
ton Turner, VEA Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

The first general session opens in the 
ballroom of the Atlantic City audi- 
torium on Saturday at 2:30 P.M., with 
the ceremonial opening of exhibits tak- 
ing place at 10:00 A.M. The conven- 
tion closes Wednesday night with the 
musical program by guest pianist Van 
Cliburn. 

For sleeping-room reservations, write 
to the AASA Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 
The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers announces that Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
will be host for the sixteenth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, July 
§-17, 1959. This year’s conference will 
national relations cosponsored by the 
feature a three-day seminar on inter- 
Department and the NEA Committee 
on International Relations. 
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Virginia Colleges Get 
Esso Grants 
Eight colleges in Virginia will be 
led by Esso Education Foundation 
ants this year. Hampden-Sydney 
llege is receiving a capital grant and 
restricted grants will be given 
idgewater College, Emory and Henry 
College, Hollins College, Mary Baldwin 

lege, Sweet Briar College, Univer- 
y of Richmond, and Washington and 
e University. 
A large part of the 350 grants to be 
ide to educational institutions by the 
so Education Foundation for the 
ademic year 1958-59 will go to 
beral arts colleges, with continued 
ipport for technical institutions as in 
he past. 

A total of $1,423,000 has been 
ranted to colleges and institutions un- 
ler this year’s program, bringing to 
ibout $5,500,000 the grants made by 
the Esso Education Foundation in its 
four-year existence to privately-sup- 
ported colleges and universities in the 
United States. 

As in years past, a feature of the 
Foundation program is the number of 
unrestricted grants — 279 totaling 
$721,500—made this year to colleges 
ind universities for undergraduate edu- 
cation. This action follows the recom- 
mendation of educators surveyed by 
the Foundation who pointed out that 
inrestricted grants which can be used 
for faculty salaries or other operating 
xpenses are the most helpful and flex- 
ble type of educational aid. 

Accredited educational institutions 
receiving unrestricted grants this year 
re located in 43 states and the District 
f Columbia, and of the 279 schools 
elected, 132 have enrollments of un- 
ler 1,000 students. A total of 196 are 
oeducational, 38 are men’s colleges, 
nd 45 are women’s colleges—an in- 
rease over last year when 34 women’s 
olleges received unrestricted grants. 

In addition to the unrestricted 
rants, 27 colleges and universities re- 
eived capital grants totaling $250,- 

10, most of which was for the pur- 
hase of modern scientific equipment; 
6 institutions received grants totaling 
210,920 for basic scientific research; 
id eight institutions were recipients 

$81,000 in grants for a variety of 

ojects and studies. 


‘Tis education forms the common 
ind; just as the twig is bent the tree’s 


ic lined.” 
Alexander Pope 
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Placement Service 


For Teachers 


This replaces the Registration Service, which has been available 
since 1948. 


The Placement Service is more complete and confidential. 


Those interested in changing their teaching position or seeking 
placement will supply full credentials covering college record, ex- 
perience record, references, and recommendations. This confidential 
information will be made available to interested superintendents 


only upon request. 
Records will be kept up-to-date from year to year. 


To set up the complete files required for this service, the Board 
of Directors has established the following costs for Placement 


Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 Initial fee 
15.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Non-Members —-$15.00 Initial fee 
25.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on 
which the necessary information is to be recorded for available 


positions. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 

Please send me the necessary forms for Teacher Placement Service. 
Name . 
Address Ra Ato 


City or Town ..... 
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Special Programs for the 
Academically Talented 


by CHARLES E. BISH* 


T is quite obvious that some very 

significant changes are occur- 
ring in our public schools. Thes: 
changes are directly or indirectly 
focused upon one aim, the improve 
ment of the guality of the educa 
tional program from kindergarten 
through grade twelve. Our schools 
must not only handle an increasing 
number of students at each level, 
they must also offer a higher quali 
ty of education. Their responsi- 
bility to our culture requires the 
maximum development of individ 
ual potentialities at all levels. This 
includes particular attention to 
those students who are of above- 
average ability—the academically 
talented. 
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Interest in special programs for 
the academically talented is un- 
precedented. Systematic programs 
are now getting underway in many 
areas. A number of states are 
preparing legislation designed to 
provide financial assistance for in- 
creased testing, counseling, curricu- 
lum development, and_ smaller 
classes which an extensive program 
may include. 

At the elementary level, early 
identification and a separation of 
the bright pupils into groups for 
part of the school-day is a pro- 
cedure frequently employed. Such 
fast-moving groups often cover the 
work of two grades in one year. In 
addition, their curriculum is en- 


riched by an increasing emphasis on 
science and a modern language, br- 
gun in many schools at about the 
third-grade level. 

At the secondary-school level, 
mathematics, biology, and a mod- 
ern language are often begun in 
grade eight: thus the able student 
can acquire three or four years in 
each of these areas while in high 
school. Programs such as this prc 
vide the student with an oppo 
tunity to participate in the Ac 
vanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, receiving college credit by 
examination for work done whi'e 
in high school. 

Perhaps the most difficult prot 
lem in developing a gccd program 
is to provide for the enrichment 
type of teaching that is appropriate 
for the bright student. Semina: 
classes, small in size, with exten 
sive reading assignments or project 
work are being employed in s-hools 
where good programs are under 
way. There is little place for th 
traditional, over-structured assign 
recite-and-test teaching if the 
growth needs of the gifted are to 
be met. 

A change of philosophy is per 
haps essential. John Dewey ana 
lyzed the quality-versus-quantity 
discussion by saying in Democrac. 
and Education (1916): ‘If de 
mocracy has a moral and ideal 
meaning, itisthat... 
for development of distinctive ca 
pacities be afforded all.’’ Educa 
tional opportunity for all does not 
mean identical opportunity for a!] 
There ts nothing so unequal as the 
equal treatment of unequals. 

Good minds need to have stim 
ulating experiences in order t 
grow, or growth will be stunted 
For those for whom rapid growt! 
is normal, a climate for rapi 
growth must be provided. As 2 
good mathematics student said re 
cently. “It is amazing how diff 
cult a subject can become if yot 
study it slowly enough.’ 


opportunity 


*Dr. Bish is director of the new Nationa 
Education Association Project on the Aca 
demically Talented Student. Under this 
Project, information concerning procedures 
and “best practices” is being assembled 
and will be used as a basis for consultant 
service. A series of conferences, in coop- 
eration with NEA departments, will be 
held in the several subject matter areas t 
develop suggestions for curriculum appro- 
priate for the academically talented. Dr. 
Bish was formerly principal of the District 
of Columbia’s McKinley High School and 
has taught at George Washington Univer- 
sity. 
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Nqueaking Wheels 


[ HAVE just finished reviewing 
the cumulative folder of a boy 
ve shall call Eddie. Currently, this 
fteen-year-old child, who was in 
ur school system only last year, is 
eing held on a serious charge 
vhich may result in a sentence to 
rison. The judge who is to try 
he case has asked me to give a de- 
riled of the boy's entire 
hool career. And what does a 
udge mean by such a request? Is 
1e interested only in attendance and 
cholastic achievement? 

lo the contrary. Present day 
juvenile judges have come to recog 
nize there are many-sided factors 
which play into the life of the chil- 
dren come before them for 
judgment. They want to know 
first if a child’s education has been 
entered around a human interest 
recognizing the fact that inter-per- 
sonal relationships have become the 
important concern of our 
times. What does he come from? 
We call it his culture. Was he able 
to form satisfying social relation- 
ships with his teachers and class- 
mates? Did he show the ability to 
give and take love or did his teach- 
ers ever think about this? It is true 
that most children who are ad- 
usted socially make good school 
adjustments. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for us as social workers and 
educators, as well as for juvenile 
udges, to use a sliding scale with 
children when we are evaluting 
their personality patterns. 

Eddie's folder is just one of the 
lozens which come across my desk 
ind those of the staff members of 
the School Attendance Department. 
Largely the children they describe 
make up our caseloads. It is our 
esponsibility to try to piece to- 
ether fragments of material teach- 
rs have written which tell the 
story of a child’s life in school for 
ise by courts, the social agencies, 
ind for our own use in werking 
with various children of the system. 

Too many I am finding give 
ittle indication that a child who 
ventually became a serious prob- 


by ROSALIE HARPER 


Supervisor, Attendance Department 
Richmond City Schools 


for JANUARY, 1959 


report 


who 


most 


lem in the junior high showed any 
signs of unacceptable behavior dur- 
ing his elementary years. And yet 
we know that many of these same 
children burst into full bloom with 
problems of all varieties. Were these 
children as adjusted as they appear 
or did teachers of intelligent aware- 
ness find it impossible to record 
what they actually knew of the 
children? Were there not some 
small beginnings of ‘‘squeaks’’ 
which either went unnoticed or un 
recorded because of the pressure on 
the teacher of so many, many 
things to do? I have always sub 
scribed to the theory that early be 
ginnings of deviant behavior can 
be recognized in the incipient stage 
if we as educators are observant 
enough and if our training has 
made us aware of what to search 
for. We in the Richmond System 
because of the nature and volume 
of such cases, are having to work 
more and more with children on 
the junior high level. ‘This, of 
course, limits our services in the ele 
mentary schools, where in our 
thinking, we should be very active. 

Too long the schools have been 
blamed for all the ills of society. 
Let us accept only our share, look- 
ing first at the home to see if we 





can place the blame there entirely 
for our dilemma. If Dr. Carl Men- 
ninger is correct in saying that a 
child’s personality has jelled by the 
time he is seven years old, certainly 
we are ready to conclude that the 
home and the family are most im- 
portant factors with the small 
child. In long years of experience, 
my observation has led me to con- 
clude that the home is here to stay 
regardless of how good or how bad 
it may be. In these thirty years, | 
have never had as many as six chil- 
dren who were able to tell me they 
wanted to leave their homes. I am 
amazed whenever | visit State 
schools to have the children long- 
ingly tell me how much they want 
to go home, They know that I am 
aware of the short-comings in many 
of their parents and in their homes, 
but the yearning is there which is 
one reason why a boy like ‘Eddie’ 
is not recommended by the Visiting 
Teacher for removal by a court 
when he is a small! child. We simply 
cannot over-emphasize the im 
portance of the home in this entire 
situation. 

Can we dismiss our problems 
merely by saying that adolescence is 
the underlying cause? This is the 
age for most of our ‘squeaking 
wheels’’ causing school personnel 
to seek outside assistance in order 
to deal with them in any effective 
manner. 


(Continued on page 38 ) 


Honorable Kermit V. Rooke, Judge of the Richmond Juvenile Court, announces 
his decision to a teen-ager who might never have appeared in court if his difficul- 
ties had been recognized earlier. Judge Rooke was assisted by a detailed presenta- 
tion of the problem given by Mrs. Ann Harwood, visiting teacher of the Richmond 


City Schools. 
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Board of Directors paused for a look at you. Seated clockwise around the table are Katherine Hoyle, director of Field Services; 
Martha A. Anthony, president of District E; backed by Mrs. James N. Watkins, secretary to Dr. Williams and recorder for 
the meeting; Emma Gallimore, president, District M; Paul W. Collins, District O; Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive 
Secretary; M. Harold Bell, VEA President; T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant Executive Secretary; Woodrow W. Robinson, 


VEA Treasurer; Margaret Grabill, District G; Dr. James W. Tyler, District H; Gladys H. Yates, District B; and Virginia E. 
Lewis, director of Professional Services, VEA immediate past president. Standing, from left, Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant 
Editor, Virginia Journal of Education; Jack Renick, president, District K; Mrs. Katherine A. Meade, District J; Dr. Fred B. 
Dixon, District C; William R. Murphy, District N; Joseph L. Francis, District A; Mrs. William R. Jobe, District F; Joseph 
B. VanPelt, State NEA Director; Robert W. Allen, District L; James O. Morehead, District I; W. H. Seawell, District D; 


and Elton A. Bonner, District P. 





Highlights of F iftieth Anniversary 
of the Public School Library Program 


1908-1958 


1908—This year marked the beginning 


of the public school library pro- 
gram in Virginia, the bill hav- 
ing been sponsored by State 
Senator William A. Garrett. 


1928—The school librarians of Vir- 


ginia organized as a section of 
the VEA on November 29, 
1928, with Anne M. Riddle, 
president and Mary V. Gaver, 
secretary-treasurer. The mect- 
ing, attended by 20 librarians, 
was called by C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., who discussed the minimum 
library standards adopted by the 
State Board of Education in 
January, 1928. 


1931—The Section adopted four reso- 


lutions aimed at the develop- 
ment of the school library pro- 
gram in Virginia. 


1948—The section accepted recom- 
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mendations made by the Libra- 
rians Salary Committee con- 
cerning recognition of the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Library Science as the equiva- 
lent of a Master’s Degree in 
other subject fields. 


1952—The Section prepared a leaflet, 


We Hitched Our Wagon to a 
Star, as a tribute to the leader- 
ship and public service rendered 
to Virginia by C. W. Dickin- 
son, Jr. and voted to establish 
a scholarship to be known as 
the Dickinson Scholarship. 


1956—At the annual meeting a panel 


discussion was led by Fred 
Wygal on We Use Our State 
Library Guide, and a gift was 
presented to Margaret Ruther- 
ford, in honor of her devotion 


and help in the work of school 
librarians. 


1957—The first spring conference was 


held in Roanoke with an at- 
tendance of 100 school libra- 
rians. 


1958—Golden anniversary year—sum- 


mary of accomplishments 
—beginning of the public school 
library program in Virginia 
—adoption by the State Board of 
Education of minimum library 
standards, requiring that in 
each accredited high school 
there must be appointed a 
teacher-librarian 
—organization of the School Li- 
brarians Section of the VEA 
—increase in the State-Aid Li- 
brary Fund, making possible 
the further development and 
expansion of library service in 
Virginia 
—adoption by the State Board of 
Education of library standards 
for Virginia Elementary Schools 
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Teacher Education 
Institute 


A conference on Teacher Education, 

onsored by the Teacher Education 
epartment of the Virginia Education 
ssociation, will be held at Natural 
idge Hotel, Natural Bridge, March 
7, 1959. Conference registration will 
vin at 9:45 A.M. on Friday, with the 
eeting closing in mid-afternoon on 
iturday. 

[he purpose of this conference is to 
ring together a group of outstanding 
:ymen, members of both teacher edu- 
:tion department faculties and liberal 
ts college faculties, and public school 
ersonnel teo-— 

1. Survey the various teacher edu- 
:tion programs in both the publicly- 
upported and private colleges in Vir- 

yinia. 

2. Examine teacher certification re- 
juirements. 

3. Draw up a statement concerning 
the minimum essentials of teacher edu- 
ation which will find the widest pos- 
sible agreement among conference 
participants. 

Approximately 80 laymen, 50 col- 
lege representatives, and 30 representa- 
tives from the public schools have been 
invited, making a total conference 
membership of about 175 people. 


Dr. Paul Woodring, consultant, 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
ion, and author of Le?#’s Talk Sense 
ibout Our Schools and A Fourth of a 
Nation, has been secured as keynoter, 
onsultant, and summarizer of the 
onference. 

Dr. Edward Overton of the Univer- 
ity of Richmond is serving as chair- 
nan of the Steering Committee on ar- 
ungements for this conference. He is 
ssisted by Dorothy Pratt of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College who is presi- 
lent of the VEA Department of 
Teacher Education, and Virginia Lewis, 

EA director of Professional Services. 
)ther members on the Steering Com- 
nittee include Dr. Weldon Thompson 
f Lynchburg College; Dr. Francis 
Sission, director of Personnel for Rich- 
nond City Schools; Dr. Earl Boggs of 
Longwood College; Dr. Orville Wake, 
resident, Lynchburg College; Dr. 
\lex Rorer, University of Virginia; 
Fred Wygal, director of Teacher Edu- 
ation, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Avis Whitlow, president, 
Delta Kappa Gamma; Dr. H. I. Wil- 
lett, past president, AASA and superin- 
tendent of Richmond City Schools; 
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Anthony Pollard, president-elect, Vir- 
ginia School Boards Association; Dean 
Marguerite Roberts, Westhampton 
College, Richmond; Dean Harriet 
Hudson, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg; Gordon Stewart, 
Supervisor, Augusta County; Dr. James 
Cole, dean, University of Virginia; Dr. 
Raymond Poindexter, Madison College; 
Susanna Turner, headmistress, St. 
Catherine’s School, Richmond; Mrs. 
Hamilton Crockford, president, P-TA 
Federation; Dr. Robert Young, dean, 
Radford College; Mrs. J. $. Guy Car- 


son, president, Virginia AAUW; Dr. 
Louis Rader, chairman of Education 
Committee, Virginia Manufacturers 
Association; William McFarland, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Virginia Council of 
Higher Education; and Dr. Edgar 
Johnson, president, Virginia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

This conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion is the second instructional insti- 
tute to be conducted under the VEA 
expanded services program, the first 
having been the Science Institute held 
last August at Longwood College. 





Alexandria Press Publishes 
Daily Articles on Education 
During American Education Week 
this past November The Alexandria 
Gazette ran front page news articles 
written by teachers in the Alexandria 
school system and others, based on the 
daily themes suggested for AEW. 

Dr. Dorothy Torpy, head of the So- 
cial Studies Department at Francis 
Hammond High School, wrote the first 
article on “Responsible Citizenship.” 

On the day’s theme of “Education 
and Survival’, Paul Lyne Delaney ot 
the American Legion observed that the 
entire community must cooperate. He 
wrote, “We must be willing to share 
a tax burden to assure the best schools 
that money can provide, as well as a 
teaching staff that is inferior to none.” 

Under the title of the week’s theme, 


ALEXANDRIA Mayor Leroy S. Bendheim signs proclamation for American 


“Report Card USA”, Mrs. Pauline C. 
Gorham, principal of Jefferson School, 
reported on studies for the academic- 
ally talented pupils in the Alexandria 
schools. 

“Curriculum” was defined by Mary 
Barbour, director of Special Services, 
in her article as “those experiences 
which pupils have under the planned 
guidance of the teacher,” 

“Community Teamwork” concluded 
the American Education Week series, 
written by Lee Fones, director of Rec- 
reation for the city of Alexandria, who 
cited the organizations and press for 
“working together as a team to make 
community living—our leisure life.” 

Many other school news and PTA 
items were reported by the Alexandria 
Gazette during American Education 
Week. 





Education Week as T. C. Williams, left, superintendent of Alexandria City 
Schools, and Alan Beamer, presidnet of the Alexandria Education Association, 


look on. 
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1—Advisory members of the Student VEA participating 
in the annual convention at Richmond, November 14. 
15, 1958, are Kuhn Barnett, director of Elementary 
and Special Education, State Department of Educa. 
tion; Dr. Woodrow Wilkerson, director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education; and Dr. 
Ralph Cherry, chairman of the Professional Standards 
and Teacher Education Committee, VEA, and dean, 
University of Virginia. 


2—VEA President Harold M. Bell extends welcome to 
convention, with Don Begley, Student VEA presi- 
dent, seated at left. 


3—Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
moderates panel reports of buzz group discussions. 
Here Carlton Rountree of Virginia Beach High 
School (left) reports. 


4—New officers ready to be installed by VEA President- 
Elect Robert W. Allen (at back), with SEA sponsor 
Merle Davis and FTA sponsor Mrs. Rhea Carter at 
left. 


5—Sponsors of SEA chapters—seated, Dr. Stanley Stahl, 
University of Virginia; Fred Wampler, Bridgewater; 
Merle Davis, College of William and Mary; Mrs. Em- 
ma McCraray, Clinch Valley College; Helen Duff, 
Radford College; Virginia Lewis, VEA consultant for 
SEA chapters; and Dr. Donald Tennant, RPI. Stand- 


ing—Dr. R. S. Ratcliffe, Mary Washington College; 
Charles Patterson, Longwood @@llege; Dr. Ralph 
Cherry, University of Virginia; Dr. Edward Overton, 
University of Richmond; John Stewart, Madison Col- 
lege; and James Bash, University of Virginia. 


6—Student members prepare for voting. 


7—Here they vote. 











ENTION 


Dr. Lyman Ginger, immediate past NEA president 
nd dean of the University of Kentucky, brings key- 
ote message on “Youth of Today—Teachers of To- 
morrow.” Seated at right are Don Begley, Student 

JEA president, and Katherine Hoyle, VEA consult- 
nt for FTA clubs. 

[. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant Executive Secre- 
ry, presents poster awards to winners. 

Seeing double?”—Twin future teachers with their 
uffolk delegation are Jeanette and Jacquelin Jones 
f Suffolk High School. 

Virginia E. Lewis, SEA consultant, talks with college 
1zz group, at which Gregory Beater, University of 
irginia, presides. 

New officers installed by President-Elect Robert Al- 
n include Margaret E. Fitton, College of William 

ind Mary, president; Beverly Sawyer, Cradock High 
hool, Portsmouth, vice-president; Nancy L. Web- 
ter, Farmville High School, recording secretary; 
illie Johnson, Longwood College, corresponding 
retary-treasurer; Mrs. Rhea Carter, Cradock High 
hool, FTA sponsor; Merle Davis, William and 
iry College, SEA sponsor; Gail Woodard, Gar- 
ld High School, Woodbridge, and Elaine Hazle- 

McLean High School, FTA members at large: 
izanne Cale, Madison College, and Pat Garvin, Mary 
ashington College, SEA members at large. 

nis Brandon, secretary to Miss Hoyle and Miss 
wis, directs Wise County students to registration 
sk—Roger Mullins of Pound High School; Robert 
wers of J. J. Kelly High School; and Quinton 
anklin of Pound High School. They were among 
’ registered by the committee headed by Caroline 
ssey (seated right) of the University of Richmond. 


idents view display of posters on teaching profes- 
ni. 
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15—Candidates for office in Student VEA. 

16—Blue ribbon for first place in poster contest is pinned 
on winner by Joyce Hayter (right), president of the 
College of William and Mary SEA chapter. Artist of 
the winning poster is Ellen Robinson, College of 
William and Mary. Second place winner was Anne 
Schindler of Madison College, with ribbon pinned by 
Suzanne Snedegar (left), president of Madison Col- 
lege SEA. 

17—Don Begley of Clinch Valley College presides as 
president of the Student VEA. 








18—Ballot box was a busy place as delegates voted. 

19—A musical treat was given by “The Jeffettes” of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 

20—Portion of panel reporting for buzz groups of stu- 
dents and sponsors at closing session. 

21—All in fun at stunt night. 

22—The “magician” does her tricks during stunt night, 
pulling articles out of Dr. Williams’ pockets. 

23—Pat Kern of Manchester High School, Chesterfield 
County, demonstrates her talent on the accordion 
during social hour. 
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Heard at the Convention 


Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State 
superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Speaking to the Department of Super- 
ntendents, said the answer to Vir- 
inia’s school segregation crisis “lies in 
he hands of those who now possess the 
ederal power of legal dictum to see 
he wisdom of restraint.” Federal 

idges should “think earnestly and 
prayerfully before pursuing the course 
that knowingly will damage their very 
fountainhead of freedom; namely, pub- 
lic education.” He said he hoped 
“reason, restraint and constitutional 
principle may again prevail to the end 
that these grave problems may be re- 
solved in keeping with great traditions 
that are ours as citizens of the Repub- 
lic.” Dr. Paschall cited achievements 
in the field of public education during 
the year 1958, but he said despite these 
advances 1958 also will be known as 
“the year posing the greatest threat to 
our public schools since their beginning 
in 1870.” Recent federal court de- 
cisions, he continued, “tend to sap the 
time-honored respect for the integrity 
of the judiciary and becloud the 
spiritual allegiance of young and old to 
basic values and institutions.” Among 
achievements listed by Dr. Paschall 
were revisions to teacher certification 
and school building regulations, revi- 
sions to accreditation regulations of the 
State Board of Education, a study of 
curriculum standards, a reorganization 
of personnel within the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the legislative 
enactments of the General Assembly. 


George O. McClary, director of 
Guidance and Psychological Services 
or Richmond City schools, pointed 
ut to the Guidance Section that teach- 
rs must be on the lookout for superior 
tudents and help them plan their edu- 
ution so these students will be chal- 
nged by their classes and use their 
school to their own best 
holastic advantage. He suggested 
iat teachers refer to pupils’ cumula- 
ve records early in the year to learn 
ho their superior students are. Par- 
cularly is this important in elemen- 
ry grades, he said. 


me in 


Dr. James H. Ricks, Jr., assistant 
rector of the Test Division of the 
ychological Corporation of New 
ork City, told the Guidance Section 
hat it is the school’s responsibility to 
terpret the test results intelligently 
r parent and student—not just to 
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give a figure, for instance, with no ex- 
planation. 


Dr. Walter F. Johnson, Jr., pro- 
fessor of education at Michigan State 
University, told the Guidance Section 
that “the job of the guidance counselor 
is to help the student see the world 
around him, to see and understand the 
world of work and to see and under- 
stand himself in relation to this pic- 
ture.” 


Dr. Althea Beery, supervisor of 
Elementary Education at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, told the Elementary Language 
Arts Section that teachers should util- 
ize what children learn through news- 
papers, magazines, radio, television, 
movies and comics in language activi- 
ties in schools. ““To develop language 
power in children of the quality needed 
today the elementary teacher must base 
his instruction on wide knowledge and 
understanding,” she said. 


C. R. Crakes, educational consult- 
ant for DeVry Technical Institute, said 
to members of the Industrial Arts Sec- 
tion in joint meeting with Trade and 
Industrial Education, that educators in 
their rush to give greater opportuni- 
ties to accelerated youth cannot over- 
look the high percentage of high school 
graduates who will not enter institu- 
tions of higher learning. Industrial 
arts and vocational educators should 
watch carefully the “straws in the 
wind” and begin to move in the direc- 
tion of strong pressure to expand and 
improve education and training pro- 
cedures. For he said, from the ranks 
of these students will come the highly 
trained engineering technicians and 
skilled workers of the future. 


Dr. Evan Evans, executive direc- 
tor of the National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, stated to the Aviation 
Education group that “I am convinced 
that if teachers will take advantage of 
the motivating power of the aviation 
thinking of boys and girls . . . they 
can teach reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, science and many other subjects 
even better than they do already.” 


Dr. Walter A. Flick, chairman of 
the Washington and Lee University 
Department of Psychology, speaking 
to the Home Economics Section, said 
that quality education is impossible 
without a background of human un- 
derstanding, tolerance and mutual self- 
respect. “Such a background would 
contain an acceptance of the follow- 
ing among other things: (1) Equally 


honest people may see the same thing 
and react to it quite differently and 
still be equally honest, (2) That to be 
different is not necessarily to be worse.” 


Dr. Bertram L. Hanna, assistant 
professor of Genetics at the Medical 
College of Virginia, stressed the inter- 
dependence of heredity and environ- 
ment in determining the total indi- 
vidual in his address at the School 
Nurses Section. “It might be said 
that all individual illnesses and anoma- 
lies, result from hereditary factors, but 
are influenced to varying degrees by 
environmental differences among vari- 
ous individuals, he said. 


Colonel Carlo R. Tosti, special 
assistant to the commander of the Air 
Research and Development Command, 
cautioned members of the Aviation 
Education group that the challenge of 
the space age should not cause teachers 
to neglect non-scientific education. 
“Our education system must also pro- 
duce the future educators to carry on 
the important job of properly guiding 
and directing the young people of this 
country into the future,” he said. “All 
of this must be done in an environ- 
ment which, while encouraging science 
and technology, does not neglect the 
humanities and the arts, for we must 
grow in culture as well as in tech- 
nology.” 


Dr. George R. Seidel, technical 
and educational adviser for the DuPont 
Company, told the Mathematics Sec- 
tion that “meeting and solving diffi- 
cult problems is the way individuals 
develop character and nations build 
better and stronger institutions.” 


Dr. George J. Oliver, head of the 
Department of Education at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, raised some 
questions in addressing the Department 
of Superintendents. Among them he 
asked, Should the high school attempt 
to teach all things to all children or 
some things to all children? What 
should be left to homes and church 
and who’s to decide? Are driver edu- 
cation, home economics and agricul- 
ture for farm boys legitimate courses 
for high schools? He urged educators 
to face up to the issues, stating that 
educators confronted with serious 
charges against American schools 
should examine the issues and either 
throw out or reaffirm their past con- 
victions. While some charges are dis- 
torted, it is no excuse for ignoring 
“the ever-growing responsibility of the 
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secondary school for the acquisition of 
the required intellectual competencies 
by every student capable of doing so.” 


Dr. Louise Bates Ames, director 
of Research for the Gesell Institute of 
Child Development in New Haven, 
Connecticut, advised in addressing the 
Visiting Teachers Department that 
when in doubt, don’t promote a child 
to the next grade. “It dees the child 
less harm mentally to be in a grade 
where he does not belong socially, than 
it would do him to reward him by 
passing him on into something for 
which he is not ready,” she said. 


Maurice Mitchell, president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, asked 
the Department of Supervisors in an 
address “Are you accepted by the pub- 
lic as experts in education, or have you 
ignored the responsibility of assuming 
that role?” He pointed out that “‘poli- 
ticians and other self-styled experts on 
education are rewriting the curriculum 
of the nation’s schools. The $70 mil- 
lion federal appropriation for improve- 
ments in math, science and foreign 
languages is an example, he said. “Who 
writes books like ‘Why Johnny Can’t 
Read’? The educators? No. Have you 
been heard from as experts?” He 
urged supervisors to take the lead in 
shaping the modern school curriculum. 


Dr. Virgil S. Ward, associate pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology at 
the University of Virginia, told the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals that “The problem of pro- 
viding for the gifted child is socially 
significant in helping America main- 
tain a position of world leadership.” 
By statistical estimates, he said, some 
four million children in schools across 
the country qualify for a more suitable 
educational program than they are now 
getting. In Virginia, he said, there are 
probably 9,000 “highly gifted” chil- 
dren of school age and some 100,000 
who are “moderately gifted.” He con- 
tended that special education for the 
gifted child promises to turn out more 
people in the ranks of those who make 
significant contributions, to turn them 
out earlier and to turn them out better 
prepared for their anticipated leader- 
ship roles. In describing administrative 
arrangements for special education of 
the gifted, he said “Careful deletion of 
extraneous subject matter allows the 
gifted child to accomplish three ordi- 
nary school grades in two years, thus 
saving one year for more advanced 
work in college. Grouping of children 
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Be Prepared! 


Preventorium Provides 
Hospital Care 
at Nominal Cost 


Benefits of Preventorium membership interest new teachers especially, for they 
are immediately eligible until March 1. This service makes possible excellent medi- 
cal care at moderate cost through cooperation of the University of Virgini: 
Hospital and the Virginia Education Association. 

Thousands of teachers have benefited by treatment received at the Preventoriun: 
since its opening in 1929 at the University Hospital in Charlottesville. Operated 
by a full time medical director, the Preventorium wing of the hospital (Ward J 
consists of 17 private rooms and one double room, in addition to lounge, nurses 
station, utility room, office, and examining room. Valuable aid by the professional! 
staff of the University Hospital is available as needed, making possible the services 
of outstanding medical minds. 

Preventorium benefits include— 

1—Consultation and Examination—including a complete medical history, 
physical examination, and routine laboratory studies, for a charge of $15.00. 

2—Com plete Hos pitalization—For those admitted to the hospital by the medical 
director for further diagnostic studies or hospital treatment, the complete cost— 
including a private room, operating room, x-ray and laboratory fees, and other 
medical and surgical fees—is estimated at a per diem cost of $17.60. 

These benefits are available to all VEA members 
clerical assistants in both public and private schools, as well as colleges 
payment of $4.00 Preventorium membership fee. Beginning teachers, becoming 
members before March 1, are immediately eligible for Preventorium benefits. 
Others become eligible one month after payment of the initial fee. After the 
first year, an annual fee of $2.00 is required to continue Preventorium member- 
ship. Retired teachers are not required to pay membership or examination fees 
and are immediately eligible for Preventorium benefits. 


Both VEA and Preventorium membership cards are required for this hospital 





teachers, administrators, and 
upon 





service. 

No one can tell when the need will arise—so be prepared. For your Preven- 
torium membership, send your check for $4.00 NOW to the Virginia Education 
Association, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


of like abilities facilitates teaching and wants to do and then provide the 
learning. Extra subjects, extra library money to do it, (2) Pay teachers 
privileges, use of outside resource per- enough to attract top quality ones to 
sons and special teachers are other ways the profession. (A Russian university 
of making special provisions for the — student told him in Moscow that he 
gifted.” had saved enough of the stipend he was 
paid for going to school to buy an 
automobile), (3) Honor the superior 
student in the United States as we do 


the superior athlete. 


M. Lester Carper, superintendent 
of Martinsville Schools, speaking to the 
Distributive Education and Social 


Studies Sections on his recent visit to 
Russia, said that despite the revolution Dr. Harold D. Drummond, pro- 


in Russian schooling, the United States fessor of Elementary Education, 
still can do a better job in education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
but warned that the attitude of the outlined the three essentials to improv- 
American public must be changed. ing the quality of teachers for the De- 
“We must be willing to make the partment of Elementary School Prin- 
necessary sacrifices and to re-examine _ cipals as follows: (1) A patient, un- 
our basic attitudes toward education”, derstanding, intellectually alert, free 
he declared. Some of the things he teacher, (2) Interaction between the 
suggested the United States can do are teacher and the learners, and (3) Use 
(1) Decide on the job the country of what is learned. 
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A total of 706 schools in Virginia 
ive reached 100 per cent VEA member- 
ip. Of this number, 317 schools are in 
43 counties and cities that have a per- 
record of membership in their state- 
ie professional organizations, and 389 
ols are in counties and cities that have 


tigeecs 


completed this goal. 


ie Since the lists published in the Novem- 
d . r and December Journals, the following 
1i ; schools have chalked up 100 per cent 


mberships in the Virginia Education 
ition—these schools are in counties 


int f i cities that have not qualified for the 
e : mor roll 
J Counties 


\mherst 


S¢ 5 
Madison Heights School 
, In addition to Amherst County 
-€ : schools listed in December) 
Chesterfield 
Forest View School 
Ettrick School 
ry ; Grange Hall School 
E. S. H. Greene School 
\G H Reid School 
Henrico 
5 E Montrose Elementary School 
t be Ridge Elementary School 
Mecklenburg 
Boydton Elementary School 
. 4 Buckhorn Elementary School 
0 South Hill Elementary School 
ng : Spotsylvania 
ts. & Belmont School 
+ 4 Chancellor School 
’ a Good Hope School 
t- @ Marye School 
eS Cities 
Danville 
John I Berkley School 
Bellevue School 
Grove Park School 
Schoolfield School 
» = 
President Allen 
Appoints New Committees 
he Five new committees concerned with 
rs io mportant areas have been appointed 
to = y VEA President Robert W. Allen. 
tv § [hese expanding services include: 
he I ommittee on Salaries, Committee on 
as i ocal Associations; Committee on In- 
= truction, Educational Policies Com- 
ae ittee, and Insurance Committee. This 
jo I ikes a total of 20 committees at work 


VEA affairs. 

President Allen has appointed 316 
eople to serve on these committees, in- 
They 


present every county and city school 


uding the five new groups. 


vision and a cross-section of teach- 
g, administrative and clerical posi- 
ons, as well as school board member- 
ce hip. 
Che complete list of appointments 
ill be published in the February issue 
f the Journal. 
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MEMBERSHIPS GROWING 


Newport News 
John W. Daniel School 
Deer Park School 
Denbigh Elementary School 
Hidenwood Elementary School 
Hilton Elementary School 
Walter Reed School 
Riverside Elementary School 
Sedgefield Elementary School 
Woodrow Wilson School 


Richmond City 
Bellemeade School 
John B. Cary School 
Cooperative Training Center 
Eas: End Elementary School 
William Fox School 
Virgie E. Gary School 
Ginter Park School 
Stonewall Jackson School 
Maury School 
Park School 
J. E. B. Stuart School 
Westhampton Elementary School 
Westhampton Junior High School 


Roanoke City 
Crystal Spring School 
Forest Park School 
Garden City School 
Grandin Court School 
Highland Park School 
Huff Lane School 
Jamison School 
Melrose School 
Morningside School 
Oakland School 
Park View School 
Preston Park School 
Riverdale School 
Tinker School 
Virginia Heights School 
Wasena School 
Washington Heights School 
West End School 


“Conditions of Werk” 
Projects 

The day-to-day working schedule 
and conditions under which teachers, 
college professors and administrators 
carry on their myriad functions— 
whether in a first-grade classroom or a 
jam-packed university auditorium— 
are being studied by the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The NEA has allocated $60,000 for 
two full-scale inquiries, termed “‘Con- 
ditions of Work” projects, which are 
being carried out by the NEA’s De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and 
the Association for Higher Education. 
Target date for completion of the 
companion studies is May 31, 1959. 
These conditions of work studies are a 
part of the NEA expanded program 
of service. Both studies will concen- 
trate specifically on working condi- 
tions rather than on such topics as 
salary, tenure, and retirement. 
























Awarded Library Scholarship. 
Betty Lou Semones, a freshman at 
Madison College from Hillsville, Va., 
has been awarded the C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr. Scholarship for library science stu 
dents. She is taking her major in 
library science and her minor in phy 
ical education. 

The scholarship, given by the School 
Librarians Section of the VEA, honors 
the long service of Mr. Dickinson, 
former State Supervisor of Libraries 
and Textbooks. With 
year, the scholarship becomes a fitting 


Mr. 


awarded each year to a high school 


his death this 


memoriam to Dickinson. It is 


senior planning a future in library 
science. 

Miss Semones is the fourth recipient 
of the scholarship to attend Madison. 


Dr. William Alexander, profes- 
sor at Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, told the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors that “The class- 
room teacher more than any other per- 
son is the one who helps propel young- 
sters towards excellence.” He urged 
supervisors to beware of influences, 
such as educational television, which 
“could destroy the 
which we consider so important in 


personalization 


teaching.” 


Olive J. Faulkner, director of the 
Richmond 


School of Nursing, urged school nurses 


Professional Institute’s 
to seek better educational preparation 
to qualify them for their multiple 
functions. In addition to other duties, 
she pointed out that the modern day 
school nurse must serve as a technical 
assistant to the school physician, as a 
family health adviser, and as a health 


education resource person. 
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Elementary Language Arts 
Section 

A warm personality, a sound philos- 
ophy, and continuous, close contact 
with children in the classroom provided 
Dr. Althea Beery with the background 
for a genuine appeal to classroom 
teachers. In her talk “A Bridge of 
Language” Dr. Beery emphasized the 
interrelatedness of all of the language 
arts—listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Her challenging remarks re- 
flected the speaker’s wide study, rich 
experiences in teaching and supervis- 
ing, participation in curriculum de- 
velopment and professional writing. 

Dr. Beery said that language flour- 
ishes in a social setting, it is a way of 
thinking, a very human activity, and 
therefore, a good index to mental 
health and personality development. 
The child seems to say, “My other 
needs will cry out to you through my 
language.” Insecurity may be shown 
by the way a child communicates with 
others. Say to a shy child who hesi- 
tates and hangs his head, “You have 
such pretty eyes. Look at me.” The 
braggart may be seeking recognition. 
The teacher should really listen to 
children. The child to whom the 
teacher listens courteously and 
thoughtfully gains status with the 
group. 

Research indicates that children do 
better in language now than ever be- 
fore, particularly in speaking and 
reading. However, demands are greater 
so we must do a much more skillful 
job of teaching the arts of language 
than we have in the past. “Our age is 
moving too fast for us to be comfort- 
able and we need an informed citizen- 
ry.” Training children to use the 
media of mass communication effec- 
tively is essential. This means know- 
ing what the world of communication 
looks like through the eyes and ears 
of boys and girls. 

Dr. Beery reminded us that accord- 
ing to Dr. Paul Witty’s most recent 
survey children watch television more 
than twenty hours a week, listen to 
radio an hour or more, see a movie 
once a week and read eighty-six million 
comics. Thirty-seven percent of chil- 
dren are compulsive comic readers, 
reaching their peak of interest at ages 
nine and ten. We might ask our- 
selves: 

Do we use the worthwhile ideas 
children gain from TV? 

Shall we help children choose worth- 
while TV programs? 
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How can we use educational TV? 

Can television offer the child a per- 
son to person contact? 

What should we do about comics? 

Perhaps we can teach our children 
to become critical, discerning viewers 
and listeners. Listening must be 
taught, thought Dr. Beery. Children 
improve little in the skills of listening 
during the school years without in- 
struction. Listening is a way of hear- 
ing. Children do much of their early 
learning through listening. We must 
teach critical listening and thinking. 
Poor listeners remember only isolated 
facts. Good listeners get main ideas 
and recognize the speaker’s purposes. 
Good listeners are aware of the speak- 
er’s organization of what he is saying. 


Natural Language Uses 

Dr. Beery made a plea for natural 
uses of language. Discussion must be 
part of a living situation. The more 
informal the setting, the more likely 
it is that good speech patterns will de- 
velop and carry over into all situations. 

In good oral language there must be 
a two-way flow, a sender and a receiver 
mutually concerned about the same 
ideas. When we help children organize 
what they are going to say, the receiv- 
ers can get the meaning more easily. 
We can help older children plan ahead 
what they will say. They can learn 
that they earn the right to speak by 
having something important to say and 
being prepared to say it. Although we 
should bear in mind that what he has 
to say means more to a child than how 
he says it, the “how” can be improved 
when children help set standards. 

Dr. Beery cautioned us to look 
critically at the way we are teaching 
writing and spelling. We are not doing 
as good a job as we can. Poor written 
work is a poor advertisement for our 
schools. We can improve this area of 
language when we find real uses for 
written material. Dr. Beery showed 
interesting samples of children’s writ- 
ing that had been purposeful. They 
had been attractively bound and il- 
lustrated. 

Dr. Beery further suggested that all 
written language be shared with an 
audience. Children need individual 
guidance in preparing a first draft. The 
teacher may ask such questions as 
“What did you want to say?” or “What 
did you mean by this?” Children 
should be encouraged to proofread all 
written work. “Have I put in starters 
and stoppers?” Needed words should 


be readily available. Using ideas that 
do not require too much writing, such 
as Add a Line to a Story, was recom- 
mended. 

Spelling textbooks are good for 
teaching two or three thousand basic 
words, but we fail when we don’t help 
children retain these words and add to 
them constantly. 

Vocabulary building is important in 
all areas of language. Children sing 
words, listen to words, speak words, 
read words, and write words. “Hoy 
can we help them catch the magic of 
words?” asked Dr. Beery. By usin; 
the abundant opportunities around us 
we can help children go from a com 
plete ignorance of words to a hazy im 
pression and finally to a precise know! 
edge of word differentiation and shades 
of meaning. By sharing the best in 
poetry and stories we can make chil 
dren aware of the beauty of words. 

In a brief discussion of reading in 
struction Dr. Beery said that we 
brought individualized reading on our- 
selves by not providing the right read- 
ing instruction. We will induce chil- 
dren to go on learning through read- 
ing when we teach them ways to use 
what they read rather than have them 
read to collect facts which may go out 
of date. By way of encouragement, Dr. 
Beery reminded us that children take 
out more books from public libraries 
than do adults. 


Language Arts Program 

A good language arts program, then, 
is in tune with the day. The teacher 
uses a functional approach. She is 
aware that all facets of language are 
developing at the same time and sees 
that growth in one area strengthens 
the others. There is oral discussion be- 
fore, during, and after reading. Pur- 
poseful listening leads to speaking. Ef- 
fective speaking leads to writing and 
spelling. 

For the individual child, language 
growth in all areas keeps pace with his 
mental maturity. His language de- 
velopment cannot be forced beyond his 
mental development, but his language 
can be so starved that it does not de 
velop at all. 

Dr. Beery, in conclusion, asked that 
we think of language as a bridge—a 
bridge to self-realization for every 
child—a bridge to understanding of 
other people and the ability to com- 
municate with them—and a bridge to 
meet whatever the demands of the 
space age may place upon our children. 
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As a follow-up of Dr. Beery’s stim- 
lating address the group decided that 
e as teachers might lock at our own 
nguage arts program in the light of 
rtain questions suggested by her re- 
irks. 

Are some of my children speaking to 

through language of basic emo- 
nal needs? 

Am I helping my children to become 
itical listeners who can be “tender- 
earted and tough-minded”? 

Is the atmosphere in my classroom 
yducive to growth in language? Are 
ie children comfortable enough to 
yeak and write creatively? 

Are my children asking questions 
bout the things that really concern 
hem? 

Are my children finding those books 
that satisfy their needs and answer 
heir questions? 

Are my children finding genuine 
»urposes for writing? 

Are there some creative writing jobs 
hat don’t require too much writing? 
What are my children doing with 
their creative writings? 

Are they proofreading? 

Are they excited about words? 

Do they love poetry? 

Are they sensitive to sights and 
ounds? 

Are my children learning to spell 
nly the words in the basic spellers? 
Are they getting important ideas 
om reading? 

Are they using language as a bridge 
» understanding? 

Several hundred teachers attending 
e session officers who will 
rve through the 1959 convention 
eeting. They are as follows: 
President — Virginia Watts, Rich- 


elected 


mond 

Vice-President—Mrs. Sarah Kirkley, 
Norfolk 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Lucille 
White, Chesterfield. 

that a 

mmittee to prepare a constitution 


[he president announced 
ll be appointed soon. They will be 
<ed to present the constitution for 
option at the 1959 meeting. 
Che president expressed appreciation 
John Madden, Mrs. Louise Spencer, 
d Don Ford who served as a nomi- 
ting committee. These people also 
ved on the program committee. 
thers who served on the program 
mmittee were Ina Babcock, Mrs. 
rah Kirkley, Louise Watts, and Dr. 
vin Hanigan. 

Virginia Watts, President 
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DEDICATION OF NEA HEADQUARTERS. Virginia teachers helped to 
build this eight-story, 7 million-dollar structure of blue-green glass and white 
marble on Washington’s “Avenue of Presidents.”” They contributed $73,076 
toward the NEA Headquarters Building in a five-year campaign which began in 
1952. Of this total, 475 new NEA life members from Virginia gave $71,250. 
The new NEA Headquarters stands in the heart of the nation’s capital—five blocks 
from the White House, a swift cab trip from Capitol Hill, and a local telephone 
call away from agencies steering America’s Space Age course. 

Dedication ceremonies for the completed national headquarters of the profession 
are scheduled for February 8-10, 1959. The program will give emphasis to the 
theme, “A Profession Builds to Serve.” Local observances of D-Days are also 
suggested for city, county and state groups; a leaflet entitled “Program Plans for 
Local Dedication Days” may be obtained from the NEA Committee on Local 
Dedication Activities, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNI BOARD MEET. Members of the Madison 
College Alumni Association at their fall meeting in Alumnae Hall on the Harri- 
sonburg college campus viewed improvements and heard President G. Tyler Miller 


tell of future plans. Dr. Miller stated the present college enrollment is 1360, of 
which 175 are men students, and the faculty numbers 99. The group toured the 
Campus School, directed by principal H. L. Subblett. Alumni officers pictured 
above are, left to right, Jean Shelby of Baltimore, first vice-president; Retha 
Shirkey of Hampton, Board member; Mrs. Raymond C. Dingledine, executive 
secretary, Madison College; Mrs. Helen Smith Mugler of Richmond, president; 
Mrs. Evert B. Wilson of Roanoke, second vice-president; and Mrs. Robert C. 
Grady of Orange, Board mermber. 
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ERSONS 


AND } vents 


Presenting 


New Members of 


VEA Board of Directors 


Mrs. Eliza Frasier Cochran is 
the new president of District N and 
member of the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors. She is the immediate past presi- 
dent of Fauquier County Education 
Association, having served for four 
two-year terms. She has been a mem- 
ber of District H and District N 
Board of Directors for the past eight 
years. She has also served on the Salary 
and Welfare committees of the Fau- 
quier Education Association. Her com- 
mittee membership has extended to the 
VEA Retirement Committee and the 
NEA Personal Policies Committee. 
With thirty-two years teaching experi- 
ence in Virginia schools, Mrs. Cochran 
has been principal of The Plains Ele- 
mentary School, Fauquier County, for 
the past fifteen years. A graduate of 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Mrs. Cochran has taken exten- 
sion work at the University of Vir- 
ginia. She teaches Sunday school and 
is a member of the choir at Grace 
Episcopal Church, and active in The 
Plains Community League and P-TA. 


Lewis N. Dalton of Tazewell 
County becomes a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors as the new repre- 
sentative from District K. Before his 
election as District president he had 
served as vice-president of District K 
and filled the unexpired term of Wood- 
row Robinson. He is also a past presi- 
dent of the Tazewell County Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Dalton has been 
in Bluefield for the past 15 years where 
he served as coach for five years and 
for the last ten years he has been prin- 
cipal of Graham High School. He has 
also had teaching experience in Hona- 
ker and Clintwood, Virginia, and 
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laeger, West Virginia. Mr. Dalton has 
an AB degree from Emory and Henry 
College and earned his MA degree from 
West Virginia University. 


W. L. Kirby, Jr. will represent 
District J] on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors. He is the principal of Nelson 
County High School and has served 
in the same capacity for Louisa County 
High School and Brockneal High 
School in Campbell County. He holds 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in busi- 
ness administration and a Master of 
Arts in history and political science 
from the University of Richmond. He 
has done additional graduate work in 
education at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Kirby is president of the 
Nelson County Education Association 
and the recently elected president of 
District J. He has served on several 
committees on both district and State 
level. 


William N. Lee becomes a member 
of the VEA Board of Directors as the 
new president of District F. For the 
past two years he was president of the 
Bedford County Education Associa- 
tion, and has headed the Bedford Coun- 
ty Principals Association. He has also 
been vice-chairman of the Secondary 
Principals Association for District F. 
Mr. Lee became principal of Bedford 
High School in 1957. Previous to that 
he was principal of Moneta High 
School. He has also been a classroom 
teacher and coach at Boonsboro High 
School and Brosville High School. Mr. 
Lee graduated from Lynchburg Col- 
lege in 1939 with a BA degree and 
earned his M.Ed. degree in Administra- 
tion and Supervision this past summer 
at the University of Virginia. 


Jackson E. Reasor begins his term 
on the VEA Board of Directors as the 
new president of District E. He has 
been president of the Pittsylvania Edu- 
cation Association and headed the Pitt- 
sylvania Principals Association. For 
the past nine years Mr. Reasor has been 
supervising principal of Callands High 
School. His experience also includes 
four years as a grade school teacher and 
three years as a teaching principal. Mr. 
Reasor has an AB degree from Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate, Ten- 
nessee, and earned his MA degree from 
George Peabody College at Nashville, 
Tenn. 


William H. Seawell, re-elected as 
president of District D, began his 
second two-year term as a member of 
the VEA Board of Directors on Jan- 
uary 1. Recently appointed superin- 
tendent of Brunswick County, Mr. 
Seawell has served as director of in- 
struction for Mecklenburg County 
since 1949. For four years prior to this 
he was principal of the Alexander Park 
School in Norfolk County, where he 
began his career as a teacher in 1943. 
Active in the Lions Club and Boy 
Scout work, he has also served on the 
board of directors of the Mecklenburg 
Red Cross Chapter and the Chase City 
Community Park, and taught at First 
Baptist Church in Chase City. Born 
in Cape Charles, Virginia, Mr. Seawell 
spent most of his life in Gloucester 
County where he graduated from 
Achilles High School. He has a BS 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary and earned his MA at George 
Peabody College. He is currently en- 
rolled in the doctoral program at the 
University of Virginia. 


Elsie Stossel is a new member of 
the VEA Board of Directors, having 
been elected president of District C. 
Miss Stossel teaches at Westhampton 
Junior High School in Richmond, 
where she is also counselor and director 
of Student Activities. She has also 
taught in Henry Clay School at Ash- 
land. A graduate of Warren County 
High School, Front Royal, Miss Stossel 
has a BA degree from Longwood Col- 
lege and MA degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She has 
also had additional graduate classes at 
the University of Virginia. Active in 
professional groups, Miss Stossel has 
twice served as president of the Junior 
High School Teachers Association and 
was president of the League of Rich- 
mond Teachers. She has served as sec- 
retary of the VEA Department of 
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NEW MEMBERS OF VEA BOARD OF DIREC- 
rORS—tThis new half of the VEA Board will share in 
iping affairs of the educational world here in Virginia. 
hey began their two-year term of office on January 1. 
William N. Lee of Bedford 
ounty, new president of District F; Elmer Tarrall of Vir- 
nia Beach, president of District L; Lewis N. Dalton of 


woking to the future are 


ssroom Teachers and first vice- 
esident of Delta Kappa Gamma. Miss 
ssel is national president of the 
wood Alumnae Association and a 
nber of the Advisory 
ymmittee for Schools and Colleges of 
State Board of Education. She is 
) organist-choir director for West- 


Virginia 


nster Presbyterian Church, Rich- 


nd. 


Elmer Tarrall is the new represen- 
ve from District L on the VEA 
urd of Directors, having been elected 
sident of this District for a two- 

term. Since 1957 he has keen as- 
tant superintendent of schools for 
City of Virginia Beach. For eight 
irs prior to this he was at Granby 
gh School in Norfolk where he 
ved for two years as assistant prin- 
pal and advanced to the principal- 
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of District C. 


ship in 1951. Mr. Tarrall came to Nor- 
folk in 1946 as a teacher at Granby 
High School and after two years he 
moved to the principalship of Taylor 
Elementary School, returning to 
Granby in 1949. During 1942-46 he 
served as a U.S. Army captain. Be- 
fore that he taught in North Carolina 
at Wilmington, Durham and Wilson, 
and was principal at the Morganton 
Grammar School, Morganton, N. C. 
Mr. Tarrall graduated from Maury 
High School, Norfolk, and attended 
Oak Ridge Military Institute. He has 
an AB degree from Duke University, 
where he also received his M.Ed. degree. 
Mr. Tarrall has been president of the 
Norfolk Principals Association and 
chairman of Group I Eastern District 
Principals. He has also served as Legis- 
lative Committee chairman for the 
Norfolk Education Association. 


Tazewell County, District K; W. L. Kirby, Jr. of Nelson 
County, District J; and Jackson E. Reasor of Pittsylvania 
County, District E. Encircled are Mrs. Eliza F. Cochran of 
Fauquier County, recently elected president of District N; 
W. H. Seawell of Brunswick County, re-elected president of 


District D; and Elsie Stossel of Richmond, new president 


Robert Wilson Allen has ad 
vanced to the principalship of the 
Wilson High School in 


Portsmouth, where he had been as 


W ocdrow 


sistant principal since 1950. Not only 
is Mr. Allen the new principal of this 
school, but he is also the new president 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
A native of Richmond, he has a BA 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond and earned his MA degree at the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Allen has 
been an elementary principal in Albe 
marle County and principal of Briggs 
School in Portsmouth. He is a past 
president of the Portsmouth Education 
Association and served for the past two 
years as president of District L, which 
he represented on the VEA Board of 


Directors. 
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New Superintendent 





William H. Seawell has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in 
Brunswick County to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late B. F. Walton. 
His appointment in November 1958 
runs until 1961. Mr. Seawell had been 
director of instruction in Mecklen- 
burg County since 1949. During 
1945-49 he was principal of Alexander 
Park Schools in Norfolk County, 
which had an enrollment of 4500 at 
that time. He began his professional 
career in 1943 as a teacher of Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, and Physics at 
Alexander Park High School, Norfolk 
County. Born in Cape Charles, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Seawell grew up in Glouces- 
ter County where he graduated from 
Achilles High School. He received his 
BS degree from the College of William 
and Mary in 1943, majoring in Chem- 
istry, with Physics and Mathematics 
as his minor. In 1948 he earned his MA 
degree from George Peabody College 
in school administration and supervi- 
sion. He is currently working on his 
doctorate at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Seawell is an Old Monarch and 
key member of the Lions Club; he has 
served the Chase City Lions Club as 
secretary for 8 years, zone chairman 
one year, and deputy District Gover- 
nor for 2 years. He is also a com- 
mitteeman for the Boy Scouts and 
serves on the board of directors of the 
Mecklenburg Red Cross Chapter and 
the Chase City Community Park. A 
teacher in the First Baptist Church of 
Chase City, Mr. Seawell is a life mem- 
ber of NEA, and holds memberships 
in AASA, VEA, and Phi Delta Kappa. 
He is now serving his second term as 
president of District D, and a member 
of the VEA Board of Directors. 
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Director of Instruction 





Melton Wright has become Direc- 
tor of Instruction for Frederick Coun- 
ty Schools. For the past two years he 
was principal of the Harrisonburg 
High School. Before this he headed the 
W. H. Keister School in 1955-56 and 
the Main Street School of Harrisonburg 
during 1951-55. Before going to Har- 
risonburg, he was assistant principal of 
Boyce High School. He has also been 
a teacher of English at Boyce High 
School and Stephens City High School. 
Mr. Wright holds an AB degree from 
Bob Jones University and earned his 
Master of Education degree from the 
University of Virginia in 1951, where 
he has done advanced work. Mr. 
Wright has been president of the 
Clarke County Education Association 
and headed the Harrisonburg Educa- 
tion Association. He has served on the 
State Board Study of Science, the VEA 
Citizenship Committee and was chair- 
man of the VEA Necrology Commit- 
tee. The author of three books and 
some twenty-five articles, he is listed 
in the Virginia Authors’ Yearbook. 


Secondary Principals 


Bennie V. Aylor has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Lee-Davis 
High School in Hanover County after 


serving as principal of the Battlefielc 
Park High School for the past twelv« 
years. Born in Madison County, Vir 
ginia, Mr. Aylor graduated fron 
Criglersville High School; received hi 
BS in Education from University o 
Virginia; MS in Education from Uni 
versity of Richmond; did graduat 
work at VPI. Mr. Aylor taught Matl 
and Science and was coach at Battle 
field Park High School for five years 
He served as an officer in the U. S$ 
Army for four years. Mr. Aylor is : 
member of the Oak Grove Methodis: 
Church, Ruritan Club, Masonic Lodge 
NEA, VEA, and HEA. 


Richard E. Lee is the new prin- 
cipal of Amherst County High School. 
He was principal of Big Island High 
School for the past two years. Previous 
to this he served as assistant principal! 
of Rustburg High School. Mr. Lee re- 
ceived his AB degree from Lynchburg 
College and the Master of Education 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
He is active in civic and church affairs, 
presently serving as deacon at the 
Madison Heights Baptist Church and 
as president of the Madison Heights 
Ruritan Club. He served as chairman 
of District J Principals’ Association in 
1957-58 and was president-elect of the 
Bedford County Education Association 
for 1958-60, a position he gave up 
upon moving to Amherst County. 


Curtis Gray has been named Assist- 
ant Principal of Blacksburg High 
School, having assumed his duties at 
the beginning of this school year. He 
is a native of Blacksburg and holds 
BS and M.Ed. degrees from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. A veteran of the 
USAF, Mr. Gray has had experience as 
elementary and high school classroom 
teacher and coach. He is also active in 
the Lutheran Church and Jaycees. 





B. V. Aylor 


Richard E. Lee 


Curtis Gray 
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Assistant Superintendent 










S 
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H. S. Abernathy was elected As- 

© sistant Superintendent of Montgomery 
* [i County Schools at the beginning of 
™ this school year. For the past five 
h § ears he served this county as director 
* | f instruction. A native of Alberta, 
‘' —@ Brunswick County, he holds a BS de- 
id ree from Randolph-Macon College 
é ; nd a MA from Peabody Teachers Col- 
" lege. He has also done additional grad- 
- 5 ite work at VPI and the University 
*» of Virginia. Mr. Abernathy formerly 
’ 1ught at Victoria High School and has 
ret held administrative positions in West- 
ci oreland and Middlesex Counties. He 
— an Air Force Veteran of World War 
P " { and the Korean Conflict, a Rotarian 
F d serves on the official board of the 
: Methodist Church. 


Business Manager 





endeos 





Sa 
Joseph Tosti, new Business Man- 
r for Prince William County, comes 
m | auquier County where he served 





ead football coach, physical educa- 

and Government teacher at 
shall High School for four years 
| principal for six years. Born in 
up, Pennsylvania, he received his 
degree from the University of 
anton and his Master of Education 
ree from the University of Virginia. 
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State-adopted 
for 


Virginia schools 
grades 2-7 


SUCCESS 


e Research-backed word lists expertly organized to meet 
individual needs. 


e Sound methods for teaching pupils how to spell— 
phonetic, visual, and word-building 


e Skillfully graded exercises leading to important 


generalizations. 


e Complete Teacher’s Edition with guidance for carry- 
ing out each weekly lesson and with answers surprinted 
on reproduced text pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


LEON HOFFMAN 
Middle Atlantic Mgr. 


IN SPELLING 


BY RICHARD MADDEN AND THORSTEN CARLSON 


Features that contribute to this effective program— 


C. GLENN BAILEY 
Virginia representative 











THEME TABLETS 
wich SCHOOL FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Moceet) quality white writing stock—%"’ 
hn feint, marginal ruled. Colored Construction, 
Pressboard or Enamel stock covers, specially 


imprinted. Regularly punched 5 holes, 2 or 
3 holes available. Minimum quantity 1000. 


No. 86100 School Name, 160 pages 
No. 8650 School Name, 80 pages 


KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 
3304 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
Virginia Rep.: Cecil S$. Wright, 3115 Monument Ave., Apt. 9, Richmond, Va. 











SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, Languages, 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem- 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 8, 
10 countries at a cost that makes sense— 
much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


smeeeoeevre#ee#eereee 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 




















BAND UNIFORMS 


We can match any existing 
Uniform & Equipment for 
fill-in orders or design new 
Uniforms. 


WE SERVICE WHAT 
WE SELL 
BRUCE TENCH & SON 
Tel. RE 3-7441 


241 N. Sycamore 
Petersburg, Virginia 


























Insure Your Automobile 


with HORACE MANN 


and 


Save The Difference! 


Just fill out this sheet—return it to us. We will send you 
a cost quotation on your autos. This is not an application and you 
assume no obligation. It will get you information for now—or 
when needed later. 


PLEASE CHECK 
INSURANCE NEEDS .... 


and mail to: 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY: VEA Sponsored 
Property Damage—$5000 (_ ) 
Bodily Injury—10/20 ( ) 20/40( ) 30/100( ) 50/100( ) 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 

$500 ( ) $1,000( ) $2,000( ) 
COMPREHENSIVE: Fire. Theft, Glass, Vandalism, etc. (  ) 
COLLISION—Deductible at: $50 ( ) $100( ) 
TOWING AND ROAD SERVICE: $10 per case (_ ) 


AUTOMOBILE INFORMATION 


Make of Car Year 


Body Style Model Name or Number 
Do you have any male drivers under 25? 


When does your present insurance expire? 


Your name Date 


Address School 


VATE Executive Secretary 





Foster B. Gresham, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Longwood Col- 
lege, has been appointed executive- 
secretary of the Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English. Mr. Gresham is a 
past-president of VATE and has edited 
its publication, the Virginia English 
Bulletin, since 1950. As a result of 
his research under a Ford Foundation 
grant during 1953-54, VATE pub- 
lished a fifty-page report on the status 
of English teaching in Virginia high 
schools. Since then he has often served 
as consultant and speaker at workshops 
and conferences of language arts teach- 
ers in the State. Mr. Gresham has also 
been a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and has served on the 
NCTE Committee for the Preparation 


and Certification of Secondary English 
Teachers. 


Coordinator of 
Services 


Dr. Donald Young Miller, who 
has been a research associate in special 
education at Syracuse University, has 
been appointed Coordinator of Services 
for Exceptional Children in the Arling- 
ton schools. Dr. Miller succeeds Dr. 
Norris Haring, who was named to a 
position on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Dr. Miller holds BA and MA degrees 
from the University of lowa. His Doc- 
tor’s degree is from the University of 
Syracuse. 

Beginning his professional career as 
a speech and hearing therapist with the 
public schools of Salem, Oregon, Dr. 
Miller has also had experience as a cur- 
riculum coordinator and language con- 
sultant with a New York State project 
for the severely mentally retarded. 
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New Posts 





Mrs. Vergie E. Prillaman was 
ently elected president of District 
Classroom Teachers. 

District L includes six school di- 
sions; Princess Anne, Virginia Beach, 


lorfolk City, Norfolk County, South 
Jorfolk and Portsmouth. 


Mrs. Prillaman holds a BS degree 


om Radford College and has had 


twenty-one years of teaching experi- 


ce in Virginia, nine in Patrick Coun- 


ty and twelve in Norfolk County. 


Mrs. Prillaman moved to Portsmouth 
1942 when her husband accepted a 


ernment position during World 


Var Il. 


In 1946 Mrs. Prillaman began her 
iching career in Norfolk County. She 


served as president of the In-Service 


raining Group, sponsor of the SCA, 


iirman of the Legislative Committee 
the PTA, and secretary of the Pro- 


sional Group in her school. 








Mrs. Louise Jessee Spencer has 
1 promoted to Consultant Teacher 
the Henrico County Schools. For 
past three years she has been a 
her of the second grade at Long- 
School in Henrico County. Mrs. 
cer is a graduate of E. C. Glass 
h School, Lynchburg, and received 
BA degree from Lynchburg Col- 

She is presently working toward 
M.Ed. degree at the University of 


ginia. 
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TIPS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child ABILITIES 


Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—-and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 





... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans ¢ Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
Travel since 1910. 


AMD Mutual Life----- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 
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JACK STANLEY 
Va. Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Va. 


State: 
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That’s terrific, Joe! 


Share a joke, trade the latest news from far-away 
friends and family —by Long Distance. The pleasurn 
you get will stay with you long after you’ve hung up 
The cost is low, too—most rates are lowest after 
six p.m. and Sunday. Isn’t there someone, some- 
where, whose voice you’d like to hear? Call tonight 
~you’ll both have a wonderful time. 


fED> 
A The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 


bef 
Weg 
ek aad 





Company of Virginie 

















FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE ElLgin 5-4354 
“VISIT” 
Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our New Catalog 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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Squeaking Wheels 


(Continued from page 21) 


The adolescent is unhappy, he is 
striving to gain his independence 
because authority at home and at 
school are irksome to him. He 
truants, he will not study, he dis- 
covers an interest in the opposite 
sex, and his own family cannot 
understand him. 

I know a teen-ager whose family 
was so objectionable to him that he 
took his plate in his own room to 
eat his meals. 

Or, the adolescent may become 
the glum, bottled up, introverted 
type who cannot express himself. 
Parents are completely bewildered 
over the strange behavior of their 
off-spring and actually can offer 
little help to the schools. What 
does the school need for better un- 
derstanding of these children? 
There must be some way for us to 
bridge the gap between the growing 
child and the difficult stage of ado- 
lescence when he enters the junior 
high school. 

We can, first of all, accept the 
children, recognizing their culture 
and their limitations remembering 
always their basic needs for love 
and for group status. Second, we 
can cultivate abilities to detect early 
beginnings of adverse conduct and 
record them meaningfully. We can 
use more wisely the results of psy- 
chological testing, carrying out rec- 
ommendations where practicable. 
We can give every child a chance 
to feel a sense of achievement no 
matter how small nor in what di- 
rection, thereby strengthening his 
ego. 

We are learning that no one fac- 
tor or circumstance is responsible 
for our problems, but of this I am 
certain: these problems become in- 
creasingly difficult to solve as they 
continue unrecognized and un- 
treated. Only when we see and try 
to solve them in their relatively 
new and uncomplicated state will 
we avoid the tragedies that result 
when our efforts are ‘‘too little and 
too late.” 


Dr. Jean C. Ervin, speech super- 
visor for Arlington Schools, spoke 
at the Speech and Theatre convention 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
December 28-31. Her subject was 
“Speaking Clearly and Acceptably.” 
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Supervisor of Distributive 
Education 





John L. Palmer was recently ap- 

jinted Director of Research for the 
\rlington schools. He succeeds Stan- 
ey V. Smith, who resigned to join the 
taff of the United States Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Mr. Palmer is a native of Arlington. 
He studied at the University of Vir- 
ginia, receiving both a Bachelor’s de- 
gree and a Master’s degree from there. 
He has also completed most of the 

ork toward his Doctorate. 

First 
teacher in Arlington, Mr. Palmer later 


appointed as a _ classroom 
was promoted to be principal of the 
Cherrydale Elementary School. He be- 
came assistant research director a year 
nd a half ago. 
Mr. Palmer is a former president of 
e Social Studies Section ot the Vir- 
nia Education Association, and also 
the Arlington Education Associa- 


yn. 


New Principalship 
Harry M. Wallace, Jr., who has 
ight Institutional On-the-Farm 
lining for Veterans in Rockbridge 
unty since 1946, has been appointed 
ncipal of Brownsburg High School 
Rockbridge County. Mr. Wallace is 
raduate of VPI with BS and MS de- 
es in Agricultural Engineering. 

He formerly taught Vocational 
riculture for five years and was As- 
tant Professor of Agricultural En- 
eering at Oklahoma A & M College. 
was Chief Regional Engineer for 
Soil Conservation Service, super- 
ing 70 CC Camps and 30 soil con- 
vation projects in Oklahoma, Kan- 
, and Nebraska for twelve years. 
Mr. Wallace was born in Raphine, 
rginia, and his family is now living 
Greenville, Augusta County. 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 


‘ 


of “income protection”, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


























For Use with your State-Adopted 
New Building Better English 


Grades 9 through 12 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review in 
all the fundamentals of English. Lessons that stress oral practice, 
proofreading, and originality in writing—with a clear-cut presen- 
tation of the elements of grammar and language mechanics. 


TESTS 


Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests that diagnose 
student needs, evaluate student understanding of units of learning, 
and measure individual mastery of each skill. Available in con- 
venient 64-page tablets—one for each grade. 


Write for further details 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


White Plains. New York 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Specialists 

in 

School Cafeterias 


“& 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 





| 


John 


G. Kolbe, ine > 


EAST MAIN STREET 








| PROFITS*¢ 4 = 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY '4. N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 





























| EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden, Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip——for the 

young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 

herd-d around. Also shorter trips. $685-$1340°. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia. Box S$ 





Pasadena, California 











‘ae 
-»- Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 


away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Hl. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





A. R. Owens 


L. Arrington 


Landon Arrington, Buchanan 
County — An elementary teacher of 
Buchanan County for the greater part 
of 33 years, having taught a few years 
in Dickenson County and one year in 
West Virginia, Mr. Arrington died 
September 30, 1958. Mr. Arrington 
was born at Cannady, Buchanan 
County, Virginia, May 1, 1901. He at- 
tended the schools of Buchanan Coun- 
ty, Radford College, and Hiwassee 
College. 


Alma Rean Owens, Buchanan 
County—A teacher for 30 years, Mr. 
Owens was an elementary teacher in 
the Buchanan County Schools at the 
time of his passing on December 31, 
1955. He had taught for 14 years in 
Dickenson County and 16 years in 
Buchanan County. Born at Murphy 
Virginia, August 6, 1893, he aied at 
Deskins Fork, near Grundy. He had 
attended Buchanan County schools, 
Radford College, and Hiwassee Col- 


lege. 


Elizabeth Cleveland, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg Miss Cleve- 
land died after a long illness at the 





University of Virginia Hospital on 
April 4, 1958. She was buried at Lyles 
in Fluvanna County, her home. Miss 
Cleveland was a member of the first 
faculty at Madison College, the Blue- 
Stone Hill location then known as the 
State Normal and Industrial School for 
Women 
served for 34 years, retiring in June 
1943. . 
spired and aided financially countless 


at Harrisonburg, where she 
A teacher for 56 years, she in- 


students in getting their education; 15 
of her nieces and great-nieces were 
among the number at Madison College. 
Her life is cherished in many loving 
hearts—and fittingly, Junior Hall on 
the Madison campus has been renamed 
Cleveland Hall. 


Frances Sale, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg—Miss Sale died in the 
hospital of the University of Georgia 


on September 25, following a short ill 
ness. Miss Sale was one of the origina 
faculty who opened the State Norma 
and Industrial School for Women a 
Harrisonburg in September 1909. Fo- 
ten years, she was head of the House 
hold and Industrial Arts department 
a new subject in school curriculum a 
that time, from which has grown th 
vast Home Economics training cente 
at Madison College. Her manageria 
ability led B. B. Jones, a philanthropis 
of Mississippi, to seek her aid in settin; 
up a plan to help needy young peop! 
secure an education, which became th 
Field Cooperative Loan Foundation at 
Jackson, Miss. Miss Sale retired fron 
this work in November 1953 and has 
since lived in her ancestral home is 
Wilkes County, near Danbury, 


Georgia. 


Christy Snead, Longwood College, 
Farmville—Professor Snead died sud 
denly of a heart attack on October 17, 
1958. For the past 15 years he was 
Assistant Professor of Business Educa 





tion at Longwood College. He had 
also taught summer sessions at Rich 
mond Professional Institute and King’s 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. He 
previously taught at Blackstone Col 
lege, Winthrop College, and the public 
West 


Longwood faculty and students at 


schools of Spencer, Virginia. 
tended a memorial service in the Farm 
ville Methodist Church and Mr. Snead 


was buried in Beckley, West Virginia. 


Dr. William Lee Sandidge, Jr., 
VPI—Dr. Sandidge died in a Lynch 
burg hospital on May 16, 1958. He 
had been professor of English at Vir 
Blacks 


He was a native of 


ginia Polytechnic Institute, 
burg, since 1935. 


Lynchburg. 


Burton McKindley Widener, 
VPI—Professor Widener of Blacksburg 
died April 5, 1958. He was professor 
of Electrical Engineering and head of 
the Electrical Engineering Departmen 
of VPI. 
faculty at Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
1930. 


He had been a member of the 
tute since He was a native of 


Radford. 


VVA President-Elect 

Frank Brewster, director 0! 
Vocational Education for Norfol’: 
County Schools, has been voted Presi- 
dent-Elect of the Virginia Vocations! 
Association. He will serve one year in 
this office before advancing to the top 
post in VVA. 
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FOUR NEW ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS IN THE 





1 TOGETHER-WE-SING SERIES 





Album ete Music Sounds Afar — A World of Fam- 
ilies and All in a Day’s Work contain songs of home and family 
life, and work songs from other countries. 1-10” 33-1/3 long-plaj 
record 














Album L76, Music Sounds Afar — Special Times is 
a collection of songs commemorating such holidays as Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, May Day, Easter, and others. 1-10” 33-1/3 long-play 


record 


Album L81, Proudly We Sing — Recorded from The 


Colonial Period are rounds, psalms, and ballads from the early 
period of American history. 1-10” 33-1/3 long-play record 


Album L85, Proudly We Sing — The Development 








of Jazz provides students an opportunity to become acquainted with 
and participate in the musical forms from which the American art 
form of jazz evolved. Starting with African folksongs and chants and 
American Negro folksongs and spirituals, this evolution is followed 
through the Blues, Dixieland, Boogie, and Swing. A jam session is 
featured on the last side. 2-10” 33-1/3 long play records 











Representative: Luroy Krumwiede 
1713 E. Essex Road Charlottesville 
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| The most comprehensive and easily understood 


In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 









book yet published on how we govern ourselves in 
Virginia. Contains all the latest essential informa- 
tion on the functioning of our state, city, and county 
governments. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


2 a PR 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK : — 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 397777777777 .eigmmiat 1  epegemmamaananammmaiaaaas 














VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS .. . A Division of The 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
c0¢ The C P id 111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Virginia 
oe 2 oe | You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed js 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More 4 ee 
iid ae ; $ to cover my order. Copies “Virginia's 
eginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook unfolds a | 4 iii - 
word and picture story of Virginia History. 36 | Name Peretti teers eben 
pages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal for | — 
study use or to cut out illustrations when making | Street Address - ~---------- | Copies + “Study Scrapbook of 
scrapbook. EN a a ele the Old Dominion” 
i (Please print name and address clearly) 
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Mecklenburg Honors 
W. H. Seawell 


The Mecklenburg Education Asso- 
ciation honored W. H. Seawell, former 
director of instruction, who was 
recently appointed superintendent of 
schools in Brunswick County, at a 
dinner on November 18 in Bluestone 
High School. 

President Bruce Chandler of Chase 
City presented Mr. and Mrs. Seawell 
with a silver coffee service as a token 
of appreciation from the Mecklenburg 
teachers. 





Seawells Receive Silver Service— 
Mecklenburg educators presented W. 
H. Seawell, director of instruction 
since 1949, with a silver service upon 
his recent resignation to become super- 
intendent of Brunswick County 
Schools. Here Mr. and Mrs. Seawell 
admire their parting gift. 
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Superintendent A. B. Haga intro- 
duced Walter Payne, formerly with 
the Prince Edward County schools, 
who replaces Mr. Seawell. 

Miss Virginia E. Lewis, director of 
Professional Services, VEA, speaker for 
the occasion, was introduced by Mr. 
Seawell. Miss Lewis spoke on “Quality 
Education”, outlining the ‘what, why, 
and how.’ 

“Quality education” she defined as 
education which provides challenging 
experiences for boys and girls—the 
gifted, the average, and the handi- 
capped—to bring out the best within 
them. The use of every resource must 
be taught, Miss Lewis explained in this 
Control of Space Age. Teachers, she 
concluded, offer quality education 
when they create the climate of high 
quality, when they examine their own 
classroom practices to improve them, 
when they accept as satisfactory only 
the best pupils can do, and when they 
see that pupils use the tools they have 
learned—for tools are a means, not an 
end. 


Hanover County 
Hears President-Elect 


About 150 teachers, school officials 
and guests attended the dinner meeting 
of the Hanover County Education As- 
sociation on November 21 at Old Fork 
Church. The faculty of the Beaver- 
dam High School served as hosts. 

Mrs. Lena Williams, president of the 
Association, was toastmistress and pre- 
sented guests to the group. 

VEA President-Elect Robert Allen 
of Portsmouth was the guest speaker. 
A brief musical program preceded his 
message. 

Before the dinner in the Parish 
House, guests assembled in the Old 
Fork Church where the rector, Rev. J. 
P. H. Mason, gave the history of the 
church. 

Lucy W. Pitts, Reporter 


' Loudoun County 
Elects New Officers 





Daniel R. Clemons was elected 
president of the Loudoun County Edu- 
cation Association at their spring meet- 
ing. Mr. Clemons is a native of Clarke 
County and graduated from Shepherd 
College in 1956. For the past two years 
he has taught at the Loudoun County 
High School, Leesburg. 

Other officers elected were Don G. 
Huckelberry of Lucketts, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mildred Richards of Lees- 
burg, secretary; and Mrs. Rhea Bragg 
of Purcellville, treasurer. 

Teachers receiving 25-year service 
pins were Mrs. Karlton Monroe, Mrs. 
Robert A. Myers and Caleb Gibson. 
Superintendent C. M. Bussinger made 
the presentations. 


Mrs. Mary L. Hutton, Reporter 


Southampton Elects 
President 


Raymond C. Bodkin is the new 
president of Southampton Education 
Association, having been elected at 
their annual dinner meeting last April. 
Mr. Bodkin is principal of the South- 
ampton High School. He came to 
Southampton County three years ago, 
after serving as a principal in Pittsyl- 
vania County for ten years, two years 
at Spring Garden and eight years at 
Renan. During this time he served as 
president of the Pittsylvania County 
Education Association for one year and 
headed the Pittsylvania County Prin- 
cipals Association for a term. Since 
coming to Southampton County, he 
has been program chairman and vice- 
president of the local education asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bodkin came to Virginia 
from West Virginia where he had 
taught for eighteen years. His under- 
graduate work was done at Glenville 
State College and he received his 
Master’s degree from West Virginia 
University. 

Anna V. Carter, VEA Reporter 
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Bath County Superintendent Edwin 


E 
le 


Will congratulates Ralph Keys, 


ft, principal of Ashwood School, 


just after presenting him with a 25- 


y 


~ 


a 
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ir service pin 


Bath Teachers Told 
Study Habits Are Better 
Bath County teachers meeting at 


Warm Springs for their annual ban- 
juet, May 9, heard Dr. Mildred Taylor, 


ofessor of mathematics and astrono- 


ny at Mary Baldwin College in Staun- 


ton, tell of the need of enthusiasm for 
teachers in their chosen profession. 


“We must carry our enthusiasm for 


the thing we are doing to our stu- 


lents,” she told the Bath County edu- 


tors, “and we must continually ask 
rselves how we can improve our 
ching job.” 

Dr. Taylor saw a return to good 
dy habits by the American student. 
he time has come when John and 


lary want to study. Today’s student 


quite fashionable to 
dy,” Dr. Taylor said. She also pin- 
nted a need for pupils to know how 
better express themselves for with- 
t that gift of expressing themselves, 
cation tends to be useless. 
Dr. Taylor was introduced by Valley 
mentary School principal, Lucille 
ner. 


ieves it is 


Ashwood Elementary School prin- 
il Ralph Keys was awarded a pin 
32 years of educational service to 
State of Virginia, by Bath County 

erintendent, Edwin E. Will. 
John Gazzola, Jr., Reporter 


Noanoke County’s Take-off 


f a good beginning makes a good 
ng, teachers of Roanoke County 
ols will have a good year. Their 
tive start began in_ pre-school 
tings planned by Dr. Herman L. 
n, superintendent; Earl Broad- 
r, his assistant; Mrs. Josephine N. 
g and Mrs. Mae Duncan, super- 
rs; Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston, presi- 
of the Roanoke County Education 
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Association; and Arthur Trout, chair- 
man of the School Board. Meetings 
were held in the modern Cave Spring 
High School where teachers were wel- 
comed by Con Davis, principal; his 
assistant, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell; and 
his staff. 

Orientation of new teachers, 
speeches, group meetings, coke-breaks 
and social chatter filled the days. The 
meetings were purposeful and the dis- 
cussions stimulating. As a result, 
teachers of English and Social Studies 
are revising their course of study. 

A barbecue for teachers and their 
families was sponsored by Emma Web- 
ber, president of the classroom teach- 
ers. Guests included new teachers, 
school officials, members of the Roa- 
noke County School Board, supervisors, 
mayors of Salem and Vinton, and re- 
porters of four newspapers. This grill- 
treat of barbecued chicken was pre- 
pared by James Peters, instructor of 
Agriculture at Andrew Lewis High 
School, and his young farmers as cooks. 

On an out-door stage, against a 
backdrop of mountains splashed with 
autumn colors, teacher-actors pre- 
sented a Shakespearian satire, led by 
Ann Thomason, drama director of 
Andrew Lewis High School, and Wel- 
don Stone, speech coordinator of Roa- 
noke County. 

Inspirational meetings, good food, 
and fellowship have made the take-off 
good. The landing... . 

Mrs. Bertha C. Fisher, Reporter 


“Social Sputniks” Spread 
in Russell County 
Russell County teachers heard Dr. 
Walter Flick of Washington and Lee 
University at their spring banquet in 
Lebanon High School. Dr. Flick said 
Americans need to be more concerned 
with spreading some “social sputniks” 
around instead of sending so many 
sputniks into outer space. By spreading 
“social sputniks”, people will be able 
to live more peaceably with one an- 
other, and with greater relaxation and 
personal enjoyment. Dr. Flick was in- 
troduced by Charles McFarlane. 
Carrying out the theme “Tomorrow 
Land”, two silver rockets, made by the 
Lebanon High School science class, 
banked a massive floral center piece at 
the guest table. Teachers, officials, 
guests, and retired teachers were wel- 
comed by G. B. Whited of Lebanon 
High School and Mrs. Will Alice 
Green, president of the Russell County 
Education Association, presided. 
Stella Gibson, Reporter 


Outstanding Business Teacher— 


Mrs. J. Merritt Barlow, business in- 
structor at Varina High School in 
Henrico County, has been selected as 
the “Outstanding Business Teacher of 
the Year” from the Richmond metro- 
politan area. The annual award was 
made by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association’s Education Com- 
mittee, which examined the business, 
professional and community life of 
nominees, with the final selection based 
on contribution to students and school, 
as well as personal traits. 

Mrs. Barlow received a large framed 
plaque which is shown here being pre- 
sented by W. B. Brennaman. She also 
received the title “Lady of the Roses” 
by the community Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in recognition of her achieve- 
ment and was presented with a large 
rose corsage. 

She was recently named coordinator 
of the new Vocational Office Training 
student program which she introduced 
at Varina High School where she heads 
the Business Department and sponsors 
the Future Business Leaders of America 
chapter which has remained an honor 
chapter since its organization eight 
years ago. Mrs. Barlow is a native of 
Orange County and received her BS 
degree from Mary Washington College. 
She has also taught at Smithdeal-Mas- 
sey Business College and the Pan- 
American Business College in Rich- 
mond. 
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MRS. KEYSER HONORED—Mrs. 
Leslie Fox Keyser is shown receiving a 
memory book from Q. D. Gasque, 
superintendent of Warren County 
Schools, at a testimonial dinner given 
last spring by the Warren County Edu- 
cation Association in her honor. She 
also received a wrist watch and auto- 
graph book from the Association, as 
well as other gifts from grateful stu- 
dents and teachers. The senior class 
of Warren County High School pre- 
sented her with an orchid corsage. E. 
Wilson Morrison, principal of Front 
Royal Elementary School, arranged for 
the memory book. Some 200 guests, 

















No matter how good his intentions or how 
strong his desire, your printer will not be able 
to serve you to your best advantage if handi- 
capped by inadequate or antiquated equipment. 


In the Williams Printing Company plant, all 
such handicaps have been removed by installing 
modern machinery and devices that have proved 
themselves of practical assistance in raising the 
standard of quality, in reducing cost, or in saving 


time. 


Complete 
PRINTING 


and 
BINDING 


Service, 


Dial M9 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 NorTH FOURTEENTH STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














friends and family including her hus- 
band, Joseph W. Keyser attended the 
dinner honoring Mrs. Keyser. 

With the longest record in the State 
as an elementary supervisor, Mrs. Key - 
ser retired in June 1957 as supervisor 
of elementary education in Warren and 
Rappahannock counties; she had held 
this position in Warren County since 
1919. This past year Mrs. Keyser 
served as a school consultant for War- 
ren County. 


Known to Warren and Rappahan- 
nock County school children, teachers 
and administrators as ““Miss Leslie’’, the 
highlights of her career were given by 
Dr. G. Tyler Miller, a former superin- 
tendent of this school division who is 
now president of Madison College. Mrs. 
Keyser graduated from Eastern Col- 
lege at Front Royal and later attended 
Madison and Radford Colleges, and 
the University of Virginia. She began 
her career as a teacher in the former 
Woodberry School in Warren County 
in 1909, and later transferred to a 
two-room school in Linden. In 1918 
she went to Front Royal High School 
as a teacher of English and social 
studies, and substituted in the agricul- 
ture department. In 1919 she was 
selected as supervisor of the Warren 
County schools and later was urged to 
serve in a similar position for Rappa- 
hannock County. 

Other speakers on this occasion in- 


cluded Lucy Mason Holt of Norfolk, 


a retired teacher and former head of 
the Virginia Education Association; 
Elizabeth Henson, supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department 
of Education; Elizabeth Lloyd, execu- 
tive secretary, Student Cooperative As- 
sociation; Virginia E. Lewis, past presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
Ciation. 


An editorial in The Warren Sentinel, | 
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entitled “A Rare Talent”, states that 


“Miss Leslie has been part of the woof 


and warp of the school system since § 


she greeted her first class at Rockland 
School 50 years ago. As teacher, ele- 
mentary school supervisor and through 
other facets of community work she 
has demonstrated her vital interest in 
our young people. 

“To people at all age levels Miss 
Leslie has shown that rare ability to 
create interest in learning. If we had 
to choose one attribute above all the 
rest, unhesitatingly we would nam: 
this talent, possessed by only a few, to 
bring into being an atmosphere for 
knowledge.” 
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lutstanding Citizen Award 





Edward E. Brickell, Jr., assistant 


incipal at Oscar F. Smith High 
School, in South Norfolk, is the re- 


pient of the 1958 Outstanding Citi- 
n award from the South Norfolk 
inior Chamber of Commerce. He was 
hosen for this honor because “his out- 
nding qualities lie in three fields”— 
lucation, religion, and sports. For the 
past four years he has been second in 
mmand at the Oscar Smith High 
chool and before that he taught for 
three years at the old South Norfolk 
High School from which he graduated. 
-- Brickell has a BA degree from the 
armor of William and Mary and 
earned his MA from the University of 
Chicago. He is now doing graduate 
vork at the College of William and 
Mary. He is also coach of the Smith 
igh School baseball team and has 
lped organize baseball leagues for the 
mmunity youth. Mr. Brickell is 
‘sident of the South Norfolk Edu- 
ion Association and teaches Bible 
sses at both the Chesapeake Avenue 
thodist Church and the South Nor- 
k Congregational Christian Church. 
en receiving the award, Mr. Brickell 
1, “I accept it as a challenge to do 
tter, and not as a goal.” 
Harriett Gutterman, Reporter 


"4 


Composer Performs at 
Fairfax Band Concert 


[he American premiere of “This Is 
cr America”, a patriotic cantata, 
tten by Composer Don Gillis for 
itone, chorus, and orchestra, was 
sented by Fairfax High School 
sicians at the school auditorium in 
oncert, March 28. The composer 
self conducted the cantata and 
ers of his compositions for sym- 
nic band. 

hillip J. Fuller, director of the 
‘fax High Rebel Band, conducted 
er works, and Fred O. Wygal, 
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school choral director, sang the solo 
part in the featured work. 

This concert marked the culmination 
of a two-day music clinic in which 
Composer Don Gillis and Mr. Fuller 
worked intensively with the Fairfax 
Band of almost 100 members and the 
Fairfax Senior Choir. 

Instituted at Fairfax High ten years 
ago by Mr. Fuller, the annual music 
clinics are planned to give the most 
capable of the school’s musicians ex- 
perience in working under the direc- 


WRITE BETTER— 
LEARN FASTER 


tion of nationally known musicians. 





Raymond A. O’Neill has been ap- 


pointed principal of Claremont Ele- 
mentary School 
O’Neill has been in the Arlington 
schools for four years. 
was selected as a “principal internee”’ to 
train for his present position. 


in Arlington. Mr. 


Last year he 


Mr. O'Neill is from Iowa and is a 


graduate of Loras College of Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
the University of Maryland. 


He has a Master’s degree from 


CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed—all pupils 
from first through eighth grade write better 
and learn faster when taught penmanship 
through “Correlation in Handwriting.” 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 
mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 
simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student 
proceeds at his natural pace, since the course 
allows for individual differences, including left- 
handedness. Yet the brighter student is never 
penalized, but encouraged to even greater ac- 
complishment. 


Educationally and _ psychologically sound, 
“Correlation in Handwriting” is carefully de- 
signed to help you develop good penmanship, 
good students, good citizens. 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly 
economical, the complete program includes two 


professional teaching aids to assist you in your 
work. 


Write for Free Folder 


ve Aiboaer 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 


School of 
of Calif. 


*Dean Emeritus, 
Education, Univ. 
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“THIS IS YOUR LIFE”—Mrs. Pearl Henderson Foster, retiring after 39 years 
of service as a teacher, was honored by the PTA of A. S. Rhodes Elementary 
School, Riverton, with a “This is Your Life” program. Scenes from Mrs. Foster’s 
life were flashed on the screen and letters read from former pupils and associates. 
The PTA presented Mrs. Foster with a Life Membership certificate and pin. She 
also received a scrapbook filled with pictures and letters. Mrs. Foster taught in 
her native Brookneal for 17 years, and she has also taught in Isle of Wight, Nanse- 
mond and Bedford counties. Surrounded by gifts, Mrs. Foster is pictured above 
seated with the Rev Judson Baldwin, commentator for the program. Standing, 
are Henry Goff, principal of A. S. Rhodes School; Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, school 
consultant; and Q. D. Gasque, superintendent of Warren County Schools, all of 
whom brought greetings. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 
Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you ad- 
vantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio et ee Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 














Gulf Teachers Agency—Ocala, Florida 


Serving all areas where vacancies may occur, especially in the FLORIDA schools. 
SALARIES GOOD. No enrollment fee required. Write briefly qualifications, and request 
registration form. Now preparing files for 1959-60 placements. 


Established 1928—Observing our 30th birthday 1958—Let us serve you. 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 








Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. | 

213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 

C. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 




















It’s News to Us 








These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to educa. 
tors. This listing should not be con. 
strued as a rec dation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 








Trayvac is a new built-in vacuum inlet 
for chalkboard trays, It promises to banish 
chalk dust and assures better visibility 
from dry cleaned chalkboards. It is de- 
signed for rapid removal of chalk dust 
from trays and erasers before it can con- 
taminate the air or soil the floor. Trayvac 
can be installed on chalkboards in new or 
existing buildings equipped with a central 
vacuum system. All that is required are 
flat chalk trays to which Trayvac inlet 
valves can be connected. For existing 
buildings not equipped with a central 
vacuum system, the manufacturer will 
make specific recomendations. (H-Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 514 West Gorgas Street, Louis- 
ville, Ohio) 


Seven-In-One Standards will let you 
set up complete athletic field, recreation 


area Or gymnasium in minutes. Use it in- § 
doors or outdoors. Complete unit in- | 


cludes 2 bases with spike attachments, 6 
uprights with allen screws to keep them 
rigid, 4 frictional nonslip collars, 2 anchor 
pins with nylon guy ropes, heavy canvas 
carrying case, base carrier straps, 2 re- 
volving top bearings, with other aitach- 


ments optional at low cost. Some of the J 
games that may be played with 7 in 1 J 
include Badminton, Volley Ball, Tether- J 
ball, Sponge Ball and a dozen others. For § 
children of all ages. (Seven-in One Mfg. | 


Co., P. O. Box 131, Grinnell, Iowa) 


All American Athletic Glasses are de- 
signed to provide the ultimate in eye pro- 
tection without interfering with per- 
formance .. . even in roughtest play, Some 
of the special features are: expandable, ad- 
justable headband; shock absorbent rubber 
nose piece; extra deep eye—wire channel 
to hold lenses securely; streamlined ends to 
protect other players; and contoured lenses 
to fit the face. Consult your doctor. 


(Benson Optical Company, 450 Medical | 


Arts Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota) 


Illustrated Manuscript Wall Charts 
are attractive, daily reminders to the chil- 
dren of how to form each letter, capital 
and small, and also the numerals. Size: 
534” deep by 11” wide. Cost: $2.00 for 
set of 13 letter and 2 number charts. 
(Nobie and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 
Irving Place, New York 3, New York) 

Caddy-Imler Creations is a series of 
48 L.P. Phonograph Record Tests de- 
signed to promote and diagnose the learn- 
ing of the 390 basic arithmetic facts. There 
are 8 ten-inch 33% r.p.m. long play, 
microgroove, unbreakable, vinyl records in 
a complete set; each record dictating a dif- 
ferent group of the 390 basic arithmetic 
facts. On each side of every record a group 
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combinations is dictated three different 
nes as problems to be solved, and in a 
ferent-order-each time; followed by the 
swers at 2% second intervals. after an 
proximately 12 second quiet period. 
hey provide a quick, easy way of de- 
mining the arithmetic facts with which 
h child is having difficulty. Complete 
of 4 sets, $39.50, with discount for 
ger quantities of sets. (Caddy-Imler 
eations, 2517 West 102nd Street, 
glewood, California) 


Magnetic Visual Aids have been de- 
sned to be used with metal chalkboards 
on any metal surface. The Magnetic 
iterials are sold in sets of capital letters, 
unuscript letters, numerals, counting 
apes, fractional parts and many others. 
very magnetic set is die-cut from heavy 
essed board with powerful alnico mag- 
nets fastened to the back of each piece. 
hey are large, colorful and visible from 
1e back of the classroom. They will be 
seful for demonstrations, drills, reviews 
id even sign making. Prices start at 
$1.00. If metal chalkboards are not in- 
alled in the classroom, small portable 
etal chalkboards in two sizes, 18” x 24” 
ind 24”x36” are available. Sold by 
hool supply distributors. (Jacronda Mfg. 
Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31, 
ennsylvania ) 
Cut-Out Letters for bulletin boards are 
ivailable for instant use. Made from 
irable colored cardboard, these letters are 
ised for many purposes, such as signs and 
lisplays, posters. Many schools use them 
r stimulating interest in spelling, pho- 
etics and arithmetic. They come in a va- 
ety of colors—red, black, green, yellow, 
lue and white. Capital letters (2”) in 
ts of 180 letters, numbers and signs, and 
¢” manuscript style in sets of 240 let- 
rs sell for $1.00 per set. Easy mounting 
done by using a reusable adhesive which 
tails for $1.00 per pack. (Mutual Aids, 
146 Hillharst Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
ilifornia ) 
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‘Welcome, Alaska’ 


With 49th State at hand, here's timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘Welcome, Alaska’’ party,‘‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 





This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes. 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and project by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 
of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Bor 9165, 


Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
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nw 1 suggestion ‘s 
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you alittle lift and relieve tension. Try it. 
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The delicious, long-lasting flavor 
and smooth, natural chewing of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum help give 
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pupils are discovering that learning to read 
can be a happy experience. Here are stories 
that kindle the imagination, develop widening 
interests and understandings. Excellent 
illustrations, many in full color, enliven 

the books. Practice Books, Teachers Guides, § 


and a Readiness Filmstrip are available. § 


READING FOR INTEREST | 


by Paul Witty and others : 


—a series for grades 1-6 4 


Representative: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Ridge Branch P. O., Richmond 26, Virginia 


Consultant: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 1516 Maiden Lane, Apt. 28 S. W., Roanoke, Virginia 





THE ASKING 


| Yours FOR 


Virginia Journal’s advertisers offer 
excellent ideas for the teacher who 
looks for them. Some of the advertis- 
ers offer material for which you must 
write. If you are in a hurry, write di- 
rectly to the advertiser. If you use the 
convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to 
the advertisers, who will send you the 
material. 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 





for profit, (Benson Barrett) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 

17. With World Book—Science is 
Method is a brochure that provides 
for your students help with science 
learnings and gives insight to scien- 
tific methods. (Field Enterprises Ed- 
ucational Corporation) 

19. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
coal mining and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association ) 

38. European Travel Courses. Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of 
programs offering graduate, under- 
graduate and/or in-service credit, also 
tours in Latin America and Around 
the World. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indi¢ate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 
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Available only in the United States of America 


Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only. 
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49. Brochure on a different kind of tour § 
through Europe and a corner of § 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for twenty countries in seventy 
days, summer 1959. Also shorter 
tours (4-9 weeks). (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 

57. Library Catalog — lists children's J 
books in picture-in-buckram library | 
bindings, with recommendations and 
curriculum areas noted. (Follett 
Publishing Company) 

News Record, a 15-minute monthly 
vinylite recording, will first appear in 
January. The news will be the worth- 
remembering events for intercom and class- 
room use at the junior-senior high levels. 
Authors are: Forrest E. Conner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 
and Jack Allen, Chairman of the Social 
Studies, George Peabody College for § 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. The re- | 
cordings will be equipped with teacher § 
guides for detailed study by history and | 
civics classes. Yearly subscriptions will be | 
$18 postpaid. (Ideal Pictures, Inc., 538 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1, III. 

Berloc “Quik-Change” sign is a low- 
priced, all-metal billboard, with a com 
plete set of metal letters and numbers for 
changing messages. Available in a wide 
variety of color combinations, styles and 
sizes, the “‘Berloc’’ can be adapted to meet 
almost any school requirement. It makes 
an excellent gift for the Senior Class to 
leave with its alma mater. (Berloc Manu 
facturing Company, 13623 Crenshav 
Boulevard, Hawthorne. California) 






















We are pleased to announce our 





appointment as exclusive Distributors of 


“| HAMILTON LABORATORY 
‘| EQUIPMENT 


Feel free to call on us for suggestions, planning 





service and your complete range of requirements 


pe ib Ra Ni, OASIS ARNIS ht 


FOR 


Laboratory Equipment 


Homemaking Equipment 





Arts and Crafts Equipment 
Library Stacks 


- 7) In association with Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 


1s q 


Tno Rivers, Wisconsin 








; | 
Brownson Equipment Company 
819 West Broad St. - Richmond 20, Va. 





TWEEDS 


Wonderful winter coverage in 
velvety El Elegant cashmere! 
Shirtwaist collar style shown, 
from a collection in pale or 
dramatic shades. Petite or 
regular sizes. 135.00 

M&R Coats, Second Floor 


Millov «Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 


Richmond e Roanoke e Charlottesville 


% 
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